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The Story of a Hundred Operas. 


The Story of a Hundred Symphonic Fa- 


vorites. 


The Story of Orchestral Music and Its 


Times. Each 50c. 


These are so popular in our store we think 
we should bring them to the attention of our 


readers. 


They are 3% by 5%4—216 pages—nicely 


bound and make very neat gifts. 





Worthwhile Books 


December, 1942-January, 1943 


For Young People 


A CuristMAS MANGER 

Uncle Gus Houghton Mifflin, $1.09 
Consists of all the figures for a manger—for 
cutting out and mounting. Commonweal rec- 
ommends. 


At-AMERICAN 
Fourteen age boys. 
Tunnis and Walleen. Harcourt, $2.00 


Commonweal recommends as one of the ten 
best of the season. A good story with an 
admirable moral of racial justice. 


Away IN A MANGER 

Illustrated by Jean Thoburn Oxford, $1.00 
A fine selection of Christmas verses—some 
old—some less well known. Among Common- 
weal’s first ten. 


CAVALCADE OF Toys 

Freeman Century House, $5.00 
Chicago Sun: “Comprehensive study of toys 
and their history. ... A chapter is given over 
to each type of toy, dolls, miniature household 


equipment, etc.” 


THE Important Pic 
Ages 8 to 11. 
Julie Bedier; Illus. by Louis Trevisan 

Longmans, $1.00 
Julie Bedier, convert at 17, now a Maryknoll 
sister, understands what children like. During 
her 16 years in the Orient she played with the 
Chinese children about whom this story is told, 


Not—Mrs.—MurpHyv 
Gordon and Boyer Viking, $1.50 
Pleasing conception for imaginative children. 


Recommended by Commonweal. 


RATHINA 
For older children. 

Cregan and De Muth Macmillan, $2.25 
Country life in Ireland—with real feeling— 
another of Commonweal’s first ten. 


Tue Tati Book or MotHER Goose 

Harper, $1.00 
The old rhymes with new illustrations—the 
season’s best bargain. 


VAGABOND IN VELVET 
Covelle Newcomb Longmans, $2.50 


Fine story of Cervantes by author of The Red 
Hat. Reviewed last month. 
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Inasmuch as comparatively few 
new books will be published dur- 
ing December or early January 
this is a combination issue for the 
two months. 
* * * 

To the many who wrote saying they 
hoped we would do something special 
for Book Week we can only apologize 
for our inability. 

We are still a long ways from having 
even fair control of the situation. Prac- 
tically every concern with which we do 
business is short of man-power. Delays 
multiply daily. 

We have not run a line of advertising 
of Books ON TRIAL for months, yet sub- 
scriptions are flowing in at an increasing 
rate—and correspondence increases pro- 
portionately. 

Public Libraries 

Your Editor has a dozen “ideas” 
Which he has promised to forget for 
the time being. For example, although 
we have never sent a circular or a 
sample copy’ to a public library, except 
Where requested, subscriptions are be- 
ginning to come in from all sections of 
the country. Just today the Cleveland 
Public Library subscribed for twelve 
copies. 

It is likewise of interest to learn that 
Where our charts are being posted in 
church vestibules, public libraries are 
having calls for the books recommend- 
ed, and are writing for information. 

: So—there just aren’t enough hours 
In the day to meet all demands—but we 
have been receiving offers of help for 
Book Week of ’43—and God willing— 
We will take advantage of them if we 
are not all in some kind of service by 


| fj that time. 
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Eddie Doherty Reviews 
His Brother’s Book 


Eddie Doherty, as America knows—and Europe—is THE 
star reporter. He is now with the Chicago Sun—but also does 
publieity for his special friend—Blessed Martin de Porres— 
who will soon be equally well known. I suggested he write a 
review of his brother’s new book. This is the result: 


TuHeE Housrt oN HuMILITY STREET 
Rev. Martin W. Doherty | Longman’s, $3.00 


So here it is. The House on Humility 
Street. By Martin W. Doherty. The kid 
brother. The “pesky red-head” I put 
into the newspaper racket in Chicago 
—how many years ago!—and who be- 
came.a priest in spite of all I could do 
to stop him. 

His first book. And a good one. The 
kid always could write. But this stuff— 
his life as a newspaperman, his life as 
a student in Rome, his life as a priest— 
this is better than anything he’s done 
before. Of course it’s not like my book 
Gall and Honey. Of course not. You 
couldn’t expect that from your kid 
brother. But it’s nearly as good. I 
grant him that, grudgingly. It’s good, 
all right; but why does it sell for $3.00, 


while Gall and Honey commands only 
$2.75? Is there a special rate for the 
clergy—and a lower one for laymen? 

Well, suppose there is. It isn’t fair, 
but suppose there is. My pal, Blessed 
Martin de Porres is pushing my book. 
Dead three hundred years but still the 
busiest spirit on earth. He’s pushing my 
book, and not Marty’s. Or is he push- 
ing Marty’s too? That would be like 
him. The clergy has an in with Martin 
—Blessed Martin. Aye. They would 
have. 

So what? So maybe brother Father 
Marty’s book will outsell mine. So may- 
be I don’t care if it does. Not too much. 
The kid got a by-line in a newspaper 
before I did. I survived that. I’ll sur- 
vive this too, I hope. Good luck to him 
—and I hope his next book is as good 
as mine. Or even better. 


ra 


Dear Eddie: 

I notice you mention Gall and Honey. 
I have heard of the book. In fact we 
sold and still sell, a goodly number, and 
none are returned—so it must be good. 
But we’ve been over that before, so— 
after reading your review I asked Ba- 
roness Catherine de Hueck if she would 
write something about The House on 
Humility Street. I hope you don’t mind. 

The Baroness, you know—since you 
were there—has just opened a Chicago 


branch of Friendship House—being an- 
other convinced follower of the same 
Blessed Martin who has done so much 
for you and a lot of your friends among 
the ace reporters, foreign correspond- 
ents and what not. The Baroness was 
called to New York before she could 
finish her review so we’ll have to wait 
for the next issue to see what she says. 
By the way, why don’t you write a 
book on Blessed Martin for us? 
—EDIToR 


Kw OW 


“Poetry and Life’ 


Sister Madaleva, president of St. 
Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana 
occupies a prominent position in the 
first rank of our most gifted contempo- 
rary poets. It is, therefore, a pleasure to 
be able to announce that in our new 
issue she will review Poetry and Life* 
a new anthology compiled by F. J. 
Sheed. 





*Published by S & W, $2.50. 


SISTER STEPHANA, 0O.P. 


We are privileged to announce an- 
other new member of our Advisory 
Board—Sister Mary Stephana, O.P., 
Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois— 
from whom several contributions have 
appeared in Books oN TRIAL and who, 
several years ago, compiled for us a 
Women’s Book List. 

Sister Stephana will also continue to 
review current books as a member of 
our Editorial Staff. 
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An Author Reviews 
His Own Book 


ErcHt YEARS IN A Doctor’s 
WaitInc Room 

Howard Vincent O’Brien Putnam, $2.00 
From Howard Vincent O’Brien’s col- 
umn in the Chicago Daily News: “It 
was suggested that I render a verdict 
on this work—preferably a favorable 
one. Well, I am certainly qualified to 
have opinions about it, seeing that I 
wrote it; but praise is something else. 
To be candid, I incline to the feeling 
that anyone who parts with the $2.00 
demanded for this book should join me 
in a doctor’s waiting room.* 

“. , . a doctor who read the proof 
was so moved that after having a fit 
on my parlor floor he ran screaming 
out into the night and joined the Army.” 

*This book we have not seen. Since 
the publisher failed to send us a copy 
we must rely on the authors own 
“rating.” 

ee 8 


HERBERT AGAR 


A TIME For GREATNESS 

Herbert Agar Little, Brown 
The apostle of the doctrine that all men are 
created equal but responsible gives in A Time 
for Greatness another jolt to the undecided 
spirit of the Democracy. 

It has been the vehement desire of Herbert 
Agar that the Person of America know her- 
self for what she is—find her goal and work 
toward it “with high politics or none.” There 
is evidence that he is looking behind and be- 
yond the Constitution for weight to his thesis 
that in heroic practice of the doctrine of the 
equality of man is the most powerful reply to 
the question: Why must we thake the effort 
for greatness now? Penetrating to first prin- 
ciples, to (quoting Saint Exupery) God as 
the Common Denominator in which man 
finds his equality, he takes on a new responsi- 
bility for himself—to give to America deeper 
and truer knowledge of her character and 
destiny. 

Will Mr. Agar accept this task? 

—Mary Atice Duppy, M.A. 

J. F. Coffey in the Catholic World: “... 
partly a treatise on applied ethics, partly a 
summons to the higher life. It is not a closely 
reasoned book nor is it a systematic treatise. 
. . . The author aims to persuade more than 
to demonstrate. He takes his principles to be 
self-evident. In applying them to so many 
complex questions Mr. Agar undertook quite 
a job, and in some cases his judgment does 
not appear too sound. 

“. . . of greater moment in a book which 
appeals so strongly for a return to first prin- 
ciples is its weakness in treating of the very 
First Principle, God. . . . Where there is so 
much enthusiasm for moral principles, it is 
disappointing to find such a poor conception 
of the Living God Who made these principles 
for us.” 


CHRISTMAS STORIES 


By Sister M. Bernice, F.S.P.A., Cathedral High School, Superior, Wis- 
consin—member of our Editorial Staff—member of the committee on 
Juvenile Literature of the Gallery of Living Catholic Authors—con- 
ductor of a book column in The Young Catholic Messenger. 


oo year there will be no dearth 
of really beautiful Christmas stories 
and books so that young and old may 
really understand the significance and 
beauty of the feast. 

One of the most beautiful of picture 
books is A Child’s Book of Christmas 
Carols’ with gorgeous pictures by 
Masha. Children and adults will love 
them. 

Another picture book that is remark- 
able for pure beauty is Christmas in the 
Woods* by Frances Frost. It is done in 
a lovely blue ink. It is concerned with 
the peace and beauty that it is impor- 
tant to be occupied with on Christmas 
eve. 

A distinctly different picture book, 
but a fascinating one is Everett Shinn’s 
’Twas the Night Before Christmas.’ 
That old poem is going to take on new 
meaning for adults and children will 
be intrigued with the pictures. 

Another edition of the exquisite book 
by Lauren Ford, The Ageless Story’ is 
being brought out this year. Catholics 
should appreciate the contribution 
Lauren Ford has made in the beautiful 
use of Gregorian notation in this book. 
It is indicative of the rich cultural and 
Catholic background possessed by the 
author. 

One of the most delightful collections 
of Nativity poems that has ever been 
printed is Jean Thoburn’s Away in a 





A New American Edition 


of the 


MISSALE 
ROMANUM 


is scheduled for March °43. In 
red or black sheepskin $30.00 
—Red Morocco $35.00. 








Orders should be placed early. 





Manger.’ The illustrations are especially 
fine. It will appeal to the older girl 
especially. 

This Christmas American children 
will learn of a beautiful custom in 
France, the relationship of the Saintons 
to Christmas, in Bibi, the Baker's 
Horse’ by Anna Bird Stewart. This 
book is much more than the story of 
a lovable Corsican horse and his kind 
friends. 

For the first time this Christmas 
every Catholic child in the country can 
hope to receive among his gifts one or 
more really beautiful picture books with 
a strong religious background. 

The Reverend Daniel A. Lord, S.J., 
who has already done so much for 
adolescent youth in providing those 
things that will bring them closer to 
the heart of Christ, has recently been 
occupied with the needs of younger 
children. Last year Meet My Family, 
a beautiful picture book, was universal- 
ly acclaimed as one of the loveliest of 
books in the low price field. This year, 
Father Lord is offering a set of seven 
books,” all exquisitely decorated in soft 
pastel colors, that will delight the heart 
of any child. The stories of Jesus, of 
the Blessed Virgin, of Saint Joseph 
are separately told in simple beautiful 
words. The Story of the Guardian Angel 
is fascinating. The Story of Christmas 
would make an appropriate gift. Even 
an ABC book is provided for the 
youngest child. 

The use of lithograph has made pos- 
sible the reproduction of the beautiful 
colored pictures at so low a price. A 
young child will love the books and the 
stories they tell. 

Within the last few months Father 
Lord has brought out a prayerbook for 
little children that will make an appro 
priate gift for the child who has made 
his First Holy Communion. The book 
is available in several bindings. 





1 Random House, $1.50 

2 Harper’s, $1.00 

3 Saalfield, $0.50 

4 Dodd, Mead, $1.29 

5 Oxford, $1.00 

6 Lippincott, $2.00 

7 Hirten, $0.20 

8 Hirten, each book, $0.10 
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What Fools These Mortals! 


THE CUPID ON THE STAIRS 

Howard Rollin Patch 
Reviewed by Dorothy Posey 

Here is a witty, detached, fairly smoothly- 
written commentary on “What fools these 
mortals be” ... the story of a family of 
modern, well-to-do Americans, and of the mis- 
haps which befall each one in their experi- 
ments with romance. 

‘The tale begins encouragingly on a vein of 
broad satire. We see the wife, Crystal, as she 
really is: self-centered, irresponsible—and as 
she thinks she is: beautiful, devoted to the 
welfare of others. We meet her husband, a 
self-made stuffed shirt. The years of domestic 
routine have dulled their marriage. Each, pa- 
thetic and ridiculous, thinks the other no 
longer cares, and each feels sorry for himself. 
Then, with the advent of Pamela Gresham, 
who writes best-sellers, the husband is jolted 
back to life. 

Now, however, the humor becomes less 
broadly ironic. Crystal, wanting she knows 
not what, becomes involved in an affair with 
Dr. Mallock. He is an amiable materialist, 
who takes things—and women—as they come, 
evening up,the score with occasional altruistic 
behavior. The lessening of interest which I 
felt at this point is not altogether due to the 
book’s change in mood, but mostly to the 
fact that as a professional reviewer I have 
read of too many illicit love affairs, and was 
feeling reasonably free, in a book published 
by Sheed and Ward, of the compulsion to 
swallow another dose. The redeeming feature 
of Crystal’s affair is that it is not treated 
seriously nor at great length. It soon fizzles out. 

In spite of its surface frivolity, the book 
does have some serious implications, one being 
the need for spiritual comprehension. True 
Spiritual reality is found by the only char- 
acters at whom the author does not poke 
fun: a Jewish convert to Roman Catholicism, 
and an Anglican clergyman who embarrasses 
his parishioners, because, as one of them says, 
“He makes religion seem so terribly personal 
and so terribly public.” Another Anglican 
clergyman, who was formerly liked because 
he was “uplifting,” but not uncomfortably 
demanding, at the last says, “The whole sys- 
tem has been wrong. The way to let people 
find Christ is to give them His Church, not 
with compromise . . . but with all the beauty 
of its liturgy and doctrine and saints and 
sculpture and art. Then they can find Him. 
For the Church is His Body.” 

Howard Rollin Patch is reported as being 
Chairman of the Department of English .at 
Smith College and an Episcopalian. 

x bg x 


S. & W., $2.50 


Tae Art or Livinc JoyFruLty 
Henry Brenner, O.S.B. 

138 pages. The Grail, St. Meinrad, Ind‘ana, $1.00 
This book is written in the style of Thomas a 
Kempis, but with a modern slant on the 
Problems of daily life. The theme is joy, and 
all angles of this subject are considered. It is 
a book for both religious and the laity alike 
and is highly recommended for spiritual read- 
ing. Last month it was the “best-seller” among 
the “devotional” books according to a survey 
of Catholic booksellers. 

—PascHat Boranp, O.S.B. 


*““Unspeakable”’ 
THE EDGE OF THE ABYSS 

Alfred Noyes Dutton, $2.00 
Having originated a magazine for the 
purpose of disagreeing with many of 
the poisonous fashions which rule our 
present day literary world, and with 
those who in one way or another foster 
the exploitation of commercial best- 
sellers to the detriment of more worthy 
books it was quite interesting to the 
Editor to read The Edge of the Abyss, 
in which a notable man of letters at- 
tacks in most vigorous fashion a great 
malady of our age. 

Alfred Noyes lashes out furiously at 
authors and critics. Of the latter he 
says that half of them don’t read and 
the other half can’t read anything but 
what they might have written them- 
selves. Mr. Noyes is angry and perhaps 
at times extreme in dealing with the 
“representatives of embittered medioc- 
rity” who have held the sway among 
the unthinking—aided no little by those 
others who contribute to the best-seller 
craze. 

We Are Old-Fashioned 


“In recent years,” says Mr. Noyes, 
“literature, that great instrument of 
spiritual communication, has actually 
fallen—to a larger extent than is gener- 
ally realized—into the hands of men of 
tenth-rate character, who have been 
able to intimidate the better part of 
the community into accepting base 
standards, lest they should be ridiculed 
as ‘being out of date.’” (In certain re- 
spects that sounds like earlier issues of 
Books ON TRIAL.) 

A most valuable section of the book 
is that in which Mr. Noyes speaks of 
those who independently claim the right 








By Sholom Asch 


“T am convinced that this horrible 
struggle which has befallen us is a 
chastisement from God for sins that 
we have committed by neglecting the 
obligations we have one to another.” 

Speaking of our chance to create a 
better society, Mr. Asch says further, 
“T cannot see any other force which 
can create this miracle except our be- 
lief in God, to execute His command- 
ments and to make of them our work- 
ing instruments for our daily life.” 

(From a speech by Mr. Asch at a book 
party luncheon in Chicago as quoted in the 
Chicago Sun.) 


to speak plainly, and shows that we 
have too long allowed ourselves to be 
intimidated by “these dull and dirty 
people.” Undoubtedly, we have been 
confused but if our criticism is just, ““we 
need not be intimidated by the half-wits 
of the current fashion into apologizing 
for Res...” 

Mr. Noyes tells of a letter he re- 
ceived from “one of the most famous 
newspapers written in our language.” 
In this paper a certain book was praised 
as a masterpiece of literature. Said the 
reviewer, “Its very obscenity is some- 
how beautiful, and, if this is not high 
art, what is?” 

No Apology 


A few weeks later the Editor of the 
newspaper in question wrote privately, 
“T have now read. . . . It is unspeak- 
able.” “But there was no public retrac- 
tion, no atonement, no change in the 
public’s critical policy of the paper.” 
(Page 133.) 

The Dictators Suppress Them! 


A college professor asked Noyes how 
he could explain the fact that Hitler had 
been suppressing degenerate books. The 
implication was that books suppressed 
by Hitler ought to be used in schools 
elsewhere. In fact, the unspeakable book 
above mentioned — “obscene beyond 
anything that has ever been printed — 
was even introduced into this college’s 
classes in ‘Freshman English.’ ” 

Noyes’ answer to the professor is that 
dictators know perfectly well that cer- 
tain ways of thought are deadly to the 
morale’of any nation. They are, there- 
fore, quite capable, not only of sup- 
pressing degrading books in their own 
countries, but of fostering them else- 
where. , 

In this age of the wise-crack when 
shallow cynicism and clever mockery 
are mistaken by many for merit and 
when in their efforts to be original— 
to gain the plaudits of the mob—no 
depth of descent is too low for many 
authors—and when.many vehicles of 
publicity are without conscience, the 
chapters of this book dealing with liter- 
ature should be pondered by every 
thinking person. Younger people, lack- 
ing the broader view which comes with 
experience, would find it beyond their 
appreciation, but to every mature reader 
it is a mine of solid sense, although, as 
was said, somewhat extreme in places. 
There is a temptation to quote from 
almost every page. —J.C. T. 
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THESE PAGES INCLUDE TITLES NOT SHOWN ON THE CHARTS 


Review excerpts are reprinted without prejudice to any reviewer, publisher or author. 


ABRAHAM. LINCOLN AND THE FirtH CoLUMN 

George Fort Milton Vanguard, $3.50 
John J. O'Connor in America: “This timely 
and important book undertakes to tell of 
Lincoln’s -shrewd, patient and _ successful 
struggle against secret bands of traitors, ap- 
peasers and malcontents who sought to fore- 
stall a Union triumph in the Civil War by 
fostering defeatism and sedition in the North. 

“*  . . a worthwhile contribution to the 
history of the era, with direct applications to 
our own troubled time.” 


Across A WorRLD 

John J. Considine, M.M. Longmans, $2.50 
(Catholic Book Club selection for October) 
C.B:C. Newsletter: “There is no part... 
where the reader cannot find satisfaction for 
the mind and soul.” 


AGENDA FOR A Postwar WorLp 

J. B. Condliffe Norton, $2.50 
New York Times: “.. . it is a cause of 
rejoicing that J. B. Condliffe, Professor of 
Economics at the University of California, 
has written . . . a sober, careful, scholarly 
and realistic consideration of the economic 
ills that probably will afflict the world when 
the war is over, the measures that will prob- 
ably be most necessary and most. likely to 
help the patient, and the degree and. form 
that alleviation and cure may reasonably be 
expected to take. 

“It was after the last war that John May- 
nard Keynes warned the world of the wages 
of the economic sins it was committing. Pro- 
fessor Condliffe undertakes to point out dur- 
ing the war itself how these sins must and 
may be avoided.” ' 


AnceL WiTH Spurs 

Paul I. Wellman 508 pages. Lippincott, $2.75 
Extension: ‘Coarse realism and the caricature 
of a Mexican priest make this reviewer loath 
to recommend an otherwise wonderful story. 


” 
“-* 


ANSWERS 

Winjrid Herbst, S.D.S. 416 pages, $1.75 
A volume of information on the teachings of 
the Church—in the form of questions and 
answers—containing new material and sub- 
jects, 


ARGENTINA, THE Lire Story oF A NATION 
John W. White Viking Press, $3.75 
Catholic World: “. . . extensive, serious, well 
documented discussion of the political and 
industrial history of Argentina . . . the best 
Single book . . . now available in English.” 


ARISTOTLE AND ANGLICAN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 

Victor Lyle Dowdell Cornell U. Press, $1.50 
Dominicana: “. . . a discouraging example of 
What trivial bits of factual information can 
be passed off in the name of the history of 
Philosophy. 

“In general this work reveals a very wide 
acquaintance with the works of Anglican 
writers—and this is all one can say for it.” 


Tue Art oF Livinc JoyvFULLY 
Henry Brenner, O.S.B. The Grail, $1.00 
Father Brenners book The Art of Living 
Joyfully is well designed, a spiritual bastion 
for longer date than any review of Clayton’s 
or mine. The first edition has been exhausted 
and the second printing is selling fine. 
—FaTHER JEerRomME, OSB. 
St. Leo Abbey 
Saint Leo, Florida 


Review for Religious: “The book is_ not 
specifically directed to religious; some of the 
applications would not concern them at all. 
But a large percentage of the essays could be 
used profitably for meditation.” 


AUSTRALIAN FRONTIER 

Ernestine Hill Doubleday, $3.50 
Commonweal: “. . . rich and adventurous 
reading for the American book-lover. . . . 

“A reprint of a best seller . . . an absorb- 
ing account of a trek through the wild and 
arid back country of the continent by plane, 


camel, truck and pack-horse . . . all very 
true and entertaining.” 
BENEFIT STREET 

David Cornell de Jong Harper, $2.50 


Adele V. Caseg in America: “The author has 
attempted to justify obvious obscenities by 
the intervention of an external force in the 
last chapter. But that does not make it a good 
book, or even an indifferent one. On the 
contrary, it is rather to be condemned as 
deliberately vicious and seductive.” — 


BETWEEN HITLER AND MUSSOLINI 

Prince Starhemberg Harper, $3.00 
Chicago Sun: “For those who want to know 
how the Fascist leaders of Europe made their 
politics in the pre-war world and how they 
are going to build up their cases of excuses 
later ‘on... 5” 


Tue Brack BARONESS 

Dennis Wheatley Macmillan, $2.50 
Extension: “... we know of no other author 
of this type of fiction who is so brazenly 
inimical to Christian morality and is such a 
persistent advocate of gross paganism. His 
boldness betrays either a total lack of moral 
sense or a diabolical bit of propaganda 
against Christian decency.” 


A Book or SrmpLe Worps 

A Sister of Notre Dame de N. Kenedy, $2.00 
Spiritual reflections—Essays—a great help to 
understanding the New Testament. 


Brazit UNDER VARGAS 

Karl Lowenstein Macmillan, $2.75 
John O'Connor in The Tablet, Brooklyn: 
“The timeliness of this book might well lead 
to the suspicion that it is just another hack 
job a la Gunther, calculated to synchronize 
with the day’s headlines. Such is not the 
“Brazil Under Vargas is a carefully written, 
readable, patient study of our number one 


friend south of the Panama Canal. President 
Vargas has been called a ‘Fascist’ by many of 
the ‘pinkos’ in the American press who con- 
sistently sing the party line tune of Moscow. 

“_ . . excellent, book .. . probably the 
most authentic work you will see on Brazil 
for quite some time.” 


ButLpers oF Latin AMERICA 

Stewart and Peterson Harper, $2.50 
W. Eugene Shiels in America: “...a well 
intentioned set of life-sketches based almost 
altogether on Liberal American historians. . . . 
The sugary savor imparted by the story of 
Father Kino does not undo the great falsifica- 
tion that considers the Mexican Church as 
the enemy of all genuinely progressive Mexi- 
can efforts. . . . Unlike Weems, the author 
persists in making ‘Liberal’ mean ‘a good 
thing’.” 


CARDINAL CONSALVI AND ANGLO-PAPAL 
RELATIONS, 1814-24 

John Tracy Ellis C.U.A. Press, $2.50 
Edward V. Cardinal, C.S.V.,in New World, 
Chicago: “ .. . the story of a statesman who 
represented the interests of the Papacy at the 
famous Congress of Vienna and also at the 
Court of St. James... . 

“The author has catapulted Cardinal Con- 
salvi out of obscurity and has brought him 
into the light of historical persons who have 
deserved a place in the memory of man.” 


Carry Me Back 

Rebecca Yancey Williams Dutton, $3.00 
D. H. Moseley in Commonweal: “. . . gives, 
by means of the rather cleverly revamped 
diary of an adolescent girl, a picture of the 
life of that Vanishing Virginian and his fam- 
ily in the year of 1913 . . . the author retains 
the gift of amusing narrative, and the story 
will doubtless lighten hours that might be 
darkened by thought of today.” 


CaTECHISM CoMEs TO LIFE 
Stephen Aylward $1.00 


Reviewed. 


CATHOLICISM AND CREED AND LIFE 

J. Elliot Ross, Ph.D. Devin-Adair, $0.50 
R. H. Sweeney in The Ave Maria: “...a 
compact exposition of the religious beliefs and 
practices. . . . It evidently proceeds upon the 
theory that the most convincing argument in 
favor of the Catholic religion is a simple 
explanation of what it is.” 


Cettic Moops AnD MEMoRIES 

Joseph McGarrity Devin-Adair, $1.50 
Thomas E. Burke in The Ave Maria: “Most 
of these poems are very simple and unpre- 
tentious, yet full of the same deep patriotic 
unction that filled the heart of their author.” 


Coarse GoLp 
Edwin Corle Dutton, $2.50 
America: “. . . the novel settles down to 


being a pretty good story of a gold-strike 
boom-town . . . in the Arizona desert. . . .” 
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Come SLtowty, Even 

Laura Benet Dodd, Mead, $2.50 
America: “. . . described simply as ‘a novel 
about Emily Dickinson’: somehow that turns 
the trick.” 


Tue Common HEART 

Capt. Paul Horgan, U.S.A. Harper, $2.50 
Gallery of L.C.A. News Bulletin: “The author 
plays various love themes with a master touch. 
His character studies are fine, his descriptions 
beautiful. To read his book is to live in Albu- 
querque and. to know the emotions of the 
human heart.” 


CoMPANION TO THE SuMMA—VOoL. IV 

Walter Farrell, O.P. Sheed & Ward, $3.75 
For serious thinkers and students nothing 
better or more acceptable has been published 
in recent years than Father Farrell’s Com- 
panion, of which this is the concluding vol- 
ume. The writings of St. Thomas are not easy 
to understand and Father Farrell has done a 
very great service in his attempt to make these 
writings more easily understandable to those 
who wish to learn the fundamental truths 
relating to God and to men. 


Cousin WILLIAM 

Della T. Lutes Little, Brown, $2.00 
John T. Frederick in Chicago Sun Book 
Week: “...no writer of our time evokes the 
scenes of Midwestern rural life of a generation 
ago so generously and lovingly as does Della 
Lutes; and no one peoples those scenes with 
such unmistakably real and perennially inter- 
esting people.” 


CRESCENT CARNIVAL 
Frances Parkinson Keyes Messner, $3.00 


In our opinion: Too frank, vulgar and un- 
pleasant—and while the realism may be true 
its emphasis can have no possible value. 


DEATH AND LIFE 
Martin D’ Arcy, S.J. 


To be Reviewed. 


Longman’s, $2.00 


Diary OF A WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT 

David Lawrence Kinney, $2.75 
The Sign: “All in all a rather disappointing 
book from a correspondent of Mr. Lawrence’s 
ability.” 


Tue Day Must Dawn 

Agnes Sligh Turnbull 
Kathleen Craig in Commonweal: “... a 
story of the first settlers of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, laid in the beautiful, slightly dour 
country in the foothills of the Allegheny 
Mountains. 

“The novel teaches us a little bit of Ameri- 
can history as it goes; the history of those 
terribly virtuous men and women from whom 
we have so much to learn. And now that we, 
like these early Americans, are living in the 
shadow of danger and uncertainty, a romance 
like this one should find a good audience.” 

America: “It is a delightful piece of cre- 
ative work, and well worth reading.” 

* * * 


From a Detroit High School 
“Your guide is invaluable to the 
teacher-librarian.” 


Macmillan, $2.75 


DocsLep APOSTLES 
Alma Savage Sheed & Ward, $2.75 
John S. Kennedy in The Catholic Transcript, 
Hartford: “The book . . . proves to be some- 
thing of a disappointment. . . . The material 
is not well organized. 
Reviewed Favorably. 


THE EDGE OF THE AByss 


Alfred Noyes Dutton, $2.00 
Deserves special comment. 
FACE TO THE SUN 

A. R. McGratty, S.J. Bruce, $3.50 


The Sign: “A masterpiece of fiction, perhaps 
a bit longish, but finely tooled by an artisan 
of wood-craft and the novel as an art form.” 


For My Great Fo.ity 


“Class C”—Inside Story: “Not 
mended.” 


recom- 


Francis oF Assisi, APOSTLE OF POVERTY 

Ray C. Petry Duke U. Press, $3.00 
Dominicana: “Though many books have been 
written by learned non-Catholics on the Little 
Poor Man of Assisi, few have equaled the 
standard of the scholarly work of Dr. Petry. 

“The author is to be commended. . . . While 
the Catholic reader will remember that the 
author is a non-Catholic and will not look for 
a genuine Catholic treatment, yet he must 
affirm that Dr. Petry has done justice to his 
subject.” 


FREELY TO Pass 
Edward W. Beattie, Jr. Crowell, $3.00 


Chicago Daily News: “Few newspapermen 
have covered as much territory since 1939 as 
Edward Beattie . . . fewer still have written 
such readable and objective accounts of their 
experiences. . . . This book, as no other to 
date, links the Pacific and European theaters 
of war... highly readable ... Germany... 
Poland . . . Finnish War . . . Battle of France 
... Balkans . . . Battle of Britain. 

“Beattie is a first-class reporter . . . also an 
excellent writer . . . a rare combination... 
a book that will be appreciated by everyone.” 


* * * 


“The Ivory Mischief’ 

The Chicago Sun Book Week an- 
nounces that Arthur Meeker Jr. is 
working on another novel which he says 
is to be in the vein of The Ivory Mis- 
chief. 

On the basis of reviews quoted we 
rated The Ivory Mischief as “offen- 
sive’—since which time a mature Chi- 
cago broker, director of one of the 
country’s largest banks, told us he 
started reading the book but before 
getting very far was so disgusted that 
he tore out the pages and threw it in 


the furnace. 
ee 


“*You say the times are evil. 
Live nobly and you will change the 
times,’ said Saint Augustine.” 


SHADOW BOXING 


“IT saw your verse,” said she, “in Sun- 
day’s Times, 

And thought it very excellent indeed, 

The flowing rhythm and the lilting 
rimes 

Made every word delectable to read; 

Pll say no more about those lines today 

For fear that in my ardor I might bore 
you, 

But will you tell me this, just by the 
way, 

Who wrote that charming lyric poem 
for you?” 


“Thanks for the compliment,” the youth 
replied, 

“I’m glad you were delighted with the 
verse, 

Its excellence can hardly be denied 

Because its pretty phrasing is so terse; 

That you enjoyed it is a credit to you, 

But kindly tell me this: Who read it 
to you?” 


—T. E. B. 
ke &e & 


“Speaking of Books” 
Under the above caption the New 
York Times Book Review says: 
“Probably at no time in the history 
of the novel has the novelist who tries 
to write honestly and _ unflinchingly 
about the world he lives in been con- 
fronted by a situation which equals in 
complexity that of today. He lives in 
a time when human life has been inex- 
pressibly cheapened. Nor is it, of course, 
merely a matter of physical destruction. 
He sees tides of thought sweeping 
across the world which threaten the dig- 
nity and the integr:ty of the individual 
as much as the bombs threaten his phy- 


sical existence.” 
* * * 


Anniversary Addresses 


A brochure containing addresses deliv- 
ered at their Tenth Anniversary celebra- 
tion in New York will be published in 
December by the Gallery of Living 
Catholic Authors. 

Those represented are Fr. Francis X. Talbot, 
Katherine Burton, Msgr. Peter Guilday, Pa 
draic Colum, Jacques Maritain, Fr. James Gillis, 
Sigrid Undset and Sister Mary Joseph, S.L. 

The price is 50c. Orders may be sent to 

* * * 


“A little philosophy inclines mam 
to atheism, a depth of philosophy 
brings him to religion.” 

—Sir Francis Bacon © 
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“THE ROBE” OF CHRIST 


THE ROBE 

Lloyd Douglas Houghton, Mifflin, $2.75 
A hurried review by Sister Mary Vir- 
ginia, B.V.M., Ph.D., Immaculata H.S., 
Chicago—Associate Editor of the Com- 
mittee on A fiiliation of the C. U. of A., 
now producing a Catholic Literature 
Series. 

The man who has a story to tell has 
a distinct advantage over writers whose 
concern is literary experimentation. And 
when that story concerns the greatest 
Personality of all time, the appeal is 
unquestionable. It is obvious, though, 
that the author takes upon himself 
serious obligations in attempting to 
represent an epoch in which a God-Man 
lived and moved and had His Being. 
That Mr. Douglas should manifest 
limitations in writing about the Found- 
er of a Church of which he is not a 
member, is to be expected. Less ex- 
cusable is his failure to present an ac- 
curate historical picture. His characters 
are distinctly 1943-ish, though The 
Robe is a story of the weeks preceding 
and the months following the Cruci- 
fixion of Our Lord. 

Briefly, The Robe relates the story of 
Marcellus, a young Roman Tribune in 
command of the soldiers who crucified 
Christ, and who won the sacred Robe 
in a game of dice cast in the very 
shadow of the Cross. 


The possession of the Robe had a 
mysterious and profound effect upon 
Marcellus, disquieting at first, but later 
drawing him back from Rome to Gali- 
lee to learn more about the lonely Man 
Who had worn the Robe, and in Whose 
crucifixion he had had a share. In Gali- 
lee, coming in contact with many who 
had known Christ, and in whose behalf 
He had exercised His miraculous pow- 
ers, Marcellus was converted and re- 
turned to Rome to declare his faith be- 
fore the Emperor, to assist in spreading 
it throughout Rome, and finally to die 
for that faith. 

Swift-moving, romantic, colorful, ad- 
venturous, The Robe progresses through 
its 700 pages in the easy-to-read, fluent 
style which won success for the author’s 
Magnificent Obsession, Green Light, 
and Disputed Passage. 

Though the book will be widely read 
it will have no permanent value. A 
novel fulfills its purpose only when it 
represents man and his society honestly 
and completely. The Robe fails to pre- 
sent the Whole Christ; it fails to evoke 
the spirit of the age in which Christ 
lived; it gives an inadequate and even 
confusing picture of the early Church; 
its characters are not re-creations of the 
period in which they are said to have 
lived. 








THe Way or THE BLEssEp CHRIST 

Rev. Vincent Ferrer Kienberger, O.P. 

Foreword by the Most Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, §.T.D., 

Archbishop of Chicago Longmans, $2.25 
Father Kienberger has written one of the most 
significant books of the year—designed for 
reading during the hours of meditation. How- 
ever, the quality of the writing, the pictur- 
esque and unusual handling of the various 
themes, give it a far reaching appeal. 

Each chapter is spaced into four units,— 
each for fifteen minutes’ meditation. One chap- 
ter constitutes an hour’s meditation. Thus 
there are thirty-three meditations—each a 
complete unit—corresponding to a year of Our 
Lord’s life on earth. ’ 

There is nothing dull or too pietistic in the 
entire work. It is written with masculine 
Sweep, with great power and majesty. 

The Most Reverend Samuel A. Stritch, 
Archbishop of Chicago, says in the Foreword: 

“. .. I think Father Kienberger has done 
well to write this book for pious souls.” 

For priest and seminarian, brother and nun, 
The Way of the Blessed Christ is an open 
door to the Tabernacle. For lay people Father 
Kienberger’s book will make more daily com- 
Municants. For retreatants no better book 
could be placed in their hands at any time. 

—Cecim1a Mary Younc 


Strength and Beauty 


DEATH AND LIFE 
Martin D’Arcy, SJ. 


Death and Life is a book with a fine, 
close web and a spirited pattern. There 
is substance for those who would know 
and fulfillment for those who would be 
lifted up. Thought and concentration 
are needed tools; perseverance is re- 
warded by delightful passages from the 
oldest and newest of literary treasures. 


The student mind is very dear to the 
heart of Father D’Arcy. It is his way to 
carefully draw the aloof into the argu- 
ment, close in on him with grace and 
daring and set him back on his feet 
with firmness and tenderness. There is 
in the end joy that one entered into the 
battle, yet full possession of precious 
reason and will to make the final choice. 

Strength and beauty are the garment 
of this book. 


*—Mary Atice Duppy, M.A. 


Longmans Green 


A Conquest of Fear 
THESE Two Hanps 

S. J. Edwards, S.V.D. 

Reviewed by Anamae Butcher 
This is a character story of a man’s 
conquest of fear. A case of a man who 
had a cross to bear and bore it unwill- 
ingly, until events occurred to make 
him accept it joyfully. 

The author deftly sketched in deli- 
cate lines the efforts of a missionary in 
his conquest of self. Father Templeton 
conquered fear by patient, prayerful ef- 
forts. The instinct of fear is present in 
everyone; but while it has its values, 
uses, and is one of the most powerful 
motives in conduct, it must be con- 
trolled. It was upon that principle that 
Father Conners, his kind elderly neigh- 
bor, advised his youthful confrere and 
strengthened his Faith. In the new mis- 
sionary’s “first time at bat, he struck 
out.” He closed that page, writing 
across it, Futility: “We have toiled all 
the night and taken nothing.” 

After his interview with Father Con- 
ners, Faith stirred in his soul and he 
said in his heart, “At thy bidding I will 
lower the nets.” 

“The fear that obsesses begets Hu- 
mility for exalted achievement; the 
people that appall become the teachers 
that uplift.” At the first sight of a leper, 
Father Templeton felt his whole frame 
revolt at the gruesome picture. So com- 
pletely did he overcome his first emo- 
tion that he eventually rescued a leper 
from the flames of the poor man’s hut, 
sacrificing his hands in the heroic act. 

By means of skin-grafting, a skillful 
Filipino doctor saved “Those Two 
Hands” for service; but their grace and 
shapeliness were destroyed. The Ful- 
fillment of the Scripture incident be- 
came apparent, “They enclosed a great 
shoal of fishes and their nets were 
beginning to break.” 


Bruce, $2.25 





*‘Books on Trial’’ 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


There are many thousands 
of people who would welcome 
a subscription to Books on 
Trial as a Christmas gift. 

The price is $2.00 per year 
—and to each recipient we 
will send the two latest past 
issues free. 





























“MORE HEADACHES” 
Dear Editor: 


May I congratulate you on giving us much needed information. Through years of usage the phrase 
“best sellers” has become embedded in our vocabulary. However, we freqently forget how much or how 
little it signifies. Having occasion to converse with a great many people who read books, I am continually 
amazed to find that they believe that books become best sellers by their own intrinsic merit. People just 
seem to want to fool themselves. Talking to one of this class the other day I was reminded of my neigh- 
bor’s experience with a new automobile—a so-called front wheel drive. 

I happen to know that he had been back to the service station every other day, had almost turned over 
trying to get up a small hill and was having all manners of difficulty. However, when an acquaintance 
greeted him with the question, “Well, how’s the new car?” he answered with apparent enthusiasm, “Oh, 
fine, fine. You won’t be seeing anything else on the road next year.” 

I have heard exactly the same praise of books. Just the other day an acquaintance was praising a par- 
ticular title. I said, “That’s very interesting to me. Just what did you like about the book when you read 
it?” My friend answered, “Oh, I haven’t read it yet—it hasn’t been published yet. But the book club to 
which I belong is going to publish it next month and they say it is a best seller!” 

All of this having been said without a smile I was forced to realize that my acquaintance had no 
thought that he was giving publicity to a book which might be not only mediocre, but objectionable and 
offensive. Therefore, I say if more people followed your line of thought publishers would be forced to pro- 
vide better books and authors of real distinction would get better support. 


Chicago. —B., M. T. 
w * a * * 


Dear Correspondent: 


The problem you raise is extremely difficult. If there was a machine available into which you could 
drop a book and get out the one and only completely accurate and truthful appraisal of the merit of the 
book, a lot of paper and ink could be saved. There is, and probably fortunately, no such contrivance. The 
field of thought and opinion is far too wide to permit any such rigid classification. 

We believe it is undoubtedly true that advertising, publicity and sales pressure all contribute their part 
to the making of a best-seller. This does not mean, however, that such book may be without merit. We are 
all, to some extent, influenced by fashion. A product that “gets rolling’ may continue to gain momentum 
largely through sales psychology. On the other hand, a product may gain increasing popularity because of its 
own merit. We do have best-sellers which are the result of a combination of these two factors. 

Take, for example, The Song of Bernadette. It seems to us that any fairly intelligent person having an 
opportunity to read this book would be struck immediately by its outstanding quality. If he thought about 
the matter he would realize that if given publicity and advertising a lot of sales could be made. Proper 
promotion of this book was arranged and it immediately went to the top of the list in probably all sections 
of the country. 

We believe it is true, however, that such cases are the exception. Books may have a great vogue in one 
section and be very little noticed in other parts of the country. It is interesting to note that many of the 
New York favorites do not appear noticeably in other cities. If, therefore, as we previously mentioned, such 
New York “toppers” are taken as a guide to what has been adjudged meritorious by the country as a whole, 
someone is being fooled. In other words, instead of the best-seller list serving as an index to general public 
appraisal an exactly opposite result is brought about. In other words, the “best-seller” label leads the minds 
of the people instead of having the approval of the people who read the book secure for it the badge of dis- 
tinction. 

We realize that we have been swimming against the tide. It would be much easier to follow the general 
practice, but had we felt satisfied with things as they are we would not be in existence. Letters such as 
yours are evidence of a new viewpoint on the part of discriminating readers and we are publishing it be- 
cause we believe such discussion has value. Had our readers been satisfied they would not be writing us as 
they are doing, in increasing volume—many of them stating the reasons for their dissatisfaction in very 
plain terms. 
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The Little Flower 


Tue RosE UNPETALED 

Blanche Mortaveille Bruge, $2.75 
Reviewed by Stella Lange, Ph.D. of St. 
Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 


The Saints have had many ways of 
showing their love for God: austere 
penance, the solitude of the desert, 
service of their unfortunate fellowmen, 
martyrdom by fire and sword. But these 
are not always within the reach of 
everyone, and therefore God willed to 
show us “a more excellent way” in the 
life of St. Thérése, the Little Flower. 
Her charm has called forth many vol- 
umes, yet one always welcomes another, 
for St. Thérése offers a refreshing anti- 
dote to our age of sophistication, of 
jaded sensibilities and of materialistic 
calculation. In her love and sacrifice 
there was nothing of pride or self-seek- 
ing or sensationalism, which frequently 
mar the sacrifices of those who are 
impressed with their own generosity. 
She saw clearly the sins and miseries of 
men and the loveableness of God, and 
to her a sacrifice was a privilege. 

The book by Blanche Morteveille, 
crowned by the French Academy, gives 
us a clear and intimate portrayal of the 
soul of St. Thérése in a simple style 
which would please the Little Flower 
herself. It will be helpful to all who 
seek a better understanding of this 
“way,” or who are weary of the bitter- 
ness, “‘the fever and the fret” of the 
world. Frequently the author quotes St. 
Thérése’s own words, so much clearer 
than any explanation could be, as for 
example, in her beautiful definition of 
sanctity: 

“Sanctity does not consist in the 
practice of certain exercises of piety, 
but in a disposition of the heart which 
makes us humble and little in the arms 
of God, conscious of our weakness, but 
confiding—unhesitatingly—in His Fath- 
erly Goodness.” 

But the life of the Little Flower 
shows us plainly that this way of con- 
fidence is also the way of complete 
surrender, for only those who give all to 
God can expect to receive all from Him. 


* * * 


The new Commentary is a great 
help in reading and understanding 
the Revised New Testament. A sup- 
| ply is now available. The postpaid 
Price is $2.00. 
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A Severe Criticism 


Letters of this nature are not pub- 
lished to cast reflections on any author, 
publisher or organization. However, the 
fact that such letters do not represent 
isolated cases is evident from the fre- 
quency of similar comments. 

Merchandising experts tell us they 
place great value on complaints from 
customers—because of what they learn 
from the criticism of their products or 
policies. We publish this letter, there- 
fore, believing that open discussion 
should be helpful to both readers and 
writers. 


Dear Editor: 


The famous Father Gillis in a recent 
article speculates on the possibility of 
finding someone who can write a book 
on Scholastic Philosophy that a high 
school sophomore could understand— 
or, at least, that the “ordinary run-of- 
the-mill college graduate” could under- 
stand. 

He is on the right track—not as to 
philosophy alone, but in all lines. What 
we need is writing for the reader—not 
writing to show off the author. 

Many of our books are like the let- 
ters to editors—which appear to be 
written to stump the reader, rather 
than enlighten him. “Look,” the author 
seems to say. “I know bigger words 
than any of you dumbbells. Here’s a 
phrase you never heard—which I defy 
you to understand.”’ 


To get distribution today— in the face- 


of all of our distractions and compe- 
tition—trequires sales effort and adver- 
tising psychology. Your Thomas More 
was organized to promote increased 
reading. Why in heaven’s name don’t 
you persuade these book and pamphlet 
writers to call in someone who knows 
the value of “sales appeal”? What good 
are books and pamphlets that destroy 
the reader’s interest before he can finish 
even the first paragraph? 

Let the scholarly author provide the 
essentials, of course, but get someone 
with a human touch to suggest what is 
needed to reach even a fair share of the 
masses. This is not merely my opinion. 
It’s the mass opinion—but the masses 
don’t express themselves—they just fol- 
low the paths of least resistance—and 
yours is the only publication I’ve seen 
that leads me to believe you might get 
my point. 

The library journals are mostly me- 


Il 


chanical — debating dusty theories of 
indexing — and reviewing services I 
have seen seem to think they are doing 
something important by boasting about 
commercially - exploited “best - sellers,” 
thereby helping quite nicely to divert 
attention from the books that are really 
worth while. ' 

There is a bonanza of indispensable 
material embalmed in repellent cere- 
ments. Do try to get it brought to life 
in more attractive and readable form— 
and then emphasize it instead of wast- 
ing our time on tawdry best-seller trash. 
Philadelphia 

—A SALESMAN 


* * * 


CATECHISM CoMEs TO LIFE 
Rev. Stephen Aylward 
Catechetical Guild, $1.00 
Reviewed by Ellamay Horan, Editor 
of the Journal of Religious Instruction, 
Chicago. 


This volume is an introduction to a 
method of visual education. The author 
describes his approach as one that will 
make religious doctrine interestingly 
clear to all age-groups. In his introduc- 
tion he summarizes the method that the 
text develops. 

“Interest is the door through 
which Catechism must pass in 
order to live vigorously in that 
mental and spiritual world of to- 
day’s young people. Keep that door 
shut and we shut out the truth.” 


Teachers will appreciate the abun- 
dance of usable examples throughout 
the text. They will be pleased that the 
author gives a separate index for these 
examples. In four chapters he reduces 
his interpretation of our Lord’s ways of 
quickening interest to four main types 
of examples, with illustrations for each: 
doing things, drawing things, showing 
things and telling things. 

Teachers will be interested particu- 
larly in the novel and so-called “cate- 
chemical” approach in which the author 
demonstrates, with simple chemistry, 
explanations of original sin, actual sin, 
baptism, penance, matrimony, and the 
Holy Trinity. Teachers will find sugges- 
tions that they like in the section on 
the “catephysical” approach, which sug- 
gests simple physical actions to explain 
the invisible realities of marriage, bap- 
tism and penance, grace and the Mass. 
The author’s method of teaching is em- 
ployed in his development of the text. 
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FRONTIER PASSAGE 

Ann Bridge Little, Brown, $2.50 
Chicago Sun Book Week: “The Spanish peo- 
ple were being killed by thousands in 1938, 
but the author of this book concerns herself 
little with such stickly doings. Rather she 
talks of intrigues, hairdo’s, scenery and love.” 
Inside Story rates this book “Class B,”— 
Adults Only. 


GENTLEMAN RANKER 

John Jennings R. & H., $2.75 
Inside Story, Chicago, says “Not Recom- 
mended.” 


Get THEE BEHIND ME 

Hartzell Spence Whittlesey House, $2.75 
America: “Captain Hartzell Spence is Execu- 
tive Editor of Yank, the Army newspaper. 
He was born in Iowa; and his father was a 
kind, strict, hard-working, full-practicing 
Methodist minister. This is the author’s auto- 
biography. 

“The father’s loving discipline, example and 
spiritual exhortation make quite a little man 
of Hartzell. 

“The very hard work the author did in 
college on the University of Iowa’s daily 
newspaper has reaped abundant results for 
him in the finish and smoothness of his work.” 
Reviewed. 


Granp CANYON 
V. Sackville-West 
Chicago Daily News: “... a fantasy con- 
cerning the next war (1945), with Nazi Ger- 
many invading the United ‘States. 

“All right if you are in the mood for 
fantasy.” 


Great Mopern CaTHotic SHorT Stories 
Compiled by Sr. Mariella, O.S.V. S & W, $3.00 
Catholic Action: “. . . sufficiently unusual in 
its field to merit notice in Catholic Action 
although not our practice to handle book 
“If you are a Catholic without a sense of 
humor; if you think that priests, brothers 
and nuns are not human beings; if you think 
that the word religion is bound up with 
somberness; by all means don’t read this 
book. It wasn’t written for you.” 

Reviewed. 


Tae Great OFFENSIVE. 

The Strategy of Coalition Warfare 

Max Werner Viking, $3.00 
America: “This book . . . is probably one of 
the few of its kind which will not make its 
author look ridiculous when all the shooting 
8 over.” 


Tae Great O'NEILL 

Sean O’ Faolain Duell, Sloan & Pearce, $3.75 
The Catholic World: “O’Neill’s story may be 
tegarded, in a sense, as the summary of a 
§tiod which was in itself a summary of cen- 
luries of Irish history with tragedy, idealism, 
faith, brutality, treachery, recurring incredibly. 
“Sean O’Faolain has put together a deftly 


pie. 












Doubleday, Doran, $2.50 - 
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constructed and sufficiently scholarly biogra- 
phy of this extraordinary man, basing it upon 
well chosen sources, avoiding pedantry, ap- 
portioning praise and blame on the whole 
impartially.” 


THe GuItt or THE GERMAN ARMY 

Hans Ernest Fried Macmillan, $3.50 
America: “Tf there be any who still feel there 
is a disparity of ideal and purpose between 
the Nazi party and the German army, this 
comprehensive and thoroughly documented 
study should effectively disillusion them. . 

“. . . too heavy in material and tone for 
either ‘popularity’ or popular. consumption. 


Reviewed. 


Tue Horn or Lire 

Gertrude Atherton Appleton-Century, $2.50 
Chicago Daily News: “.. . an entertaining 
and an interesting, though unimportant novel.” 


HosTaGEs 

Stefan Heym Putnam’s, $2.50 
Chicago Sun Book Week: “There is murder 
and blood and thunder in this book—and 
there is without any doubt a sensational 
movie in it. But of depth of feeling or nobility 
of expression, there is none at all.” 

Arthur J. Sheehan in America: “. . . an- 
other one of those maddening books. It could 
have been a good ‘one, but it isn’t; in fact, 
it is very bad.” 

Chicago Sun: “... the book Stefan Heym 
has written has an incurably flippant, journal- 
istic tone. His approach is theatrical, his men 
and women are types, not people for an in- 
stant. At what should be . . . the most solemn 
and impressive moments in his narrative, 
Heym turns awkward .. . resorts to clown- 
ie 

“It is a lamentable indication of lack of 
judgment and wartime loss of equilibrium to 
speak of Stefan Heym’s book in the same 
breath that one speaks of .. . The Seventh 
Cross.” 


Tue House on Humimity STREET 
Martin Doherty Longman’s, $3.00 


Reviewed. 


I Came Out oF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


John A. Rice Harper, $3.00 
Co-winner Harper award. Mature adult 
readers. 


I REMEMBER, I REMEMBER 

Andre Maurois Harper, $3.00 
Commonweal: “The autobiography of Andre 
Maurois is the story, of a family migration 
from Alsace to Normandy, the patriarchal 
Jewish family life in which the son was 
reared—and what came of it. 

“ . . sounds honest and frahk; the artist’s 
technique has not much blinded his eye. He 
discloses, for example, the difficulties that his 
own good fortune and the impact of his grim 
family brought to his married life. Like the 
rest of us, he has become world-haunted in the 
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Review excerpts are reprinted without prejudice to any reviewer, publisher or author. 


end and serves the cause patiently while pre- 
serving his equilibrium.” 

Ives Simon—now teaching at the University 
of Notre Dame—author of The Road to Vichy 
—(Sheed & Ward, $2.25) will review this 
book in our next issue. 


I Write FROM WASHINGTON 
Marquis Childs 


Better than Kiplinger. 


Harper, $3.00 


Kino’s Row 
Henry Bellaman 


Objectionable—see previous issue. 


Last Time I Saw Paris 
Eliot Paul 


To be movie-ized. Disapproved. 


Random, $2.75 


Loox To THE MounTAIN 


Le Grand Cannon Holt, $2.75 


Lonpon CALLING 

Edited by Storm Jameson 322 pages—Harper, $2.50 
John S. Kennedy’s Balancing the Books col- 
umn: “. . . a kind of collective thank-you 
note, and very handsome, too . . . each of 
thirty-three authors has contributed a char- 
acteristic piece. . . . 

“As omnibus volumes go, the book does 
not lack distinction, it provides much enter- 
tainment and more than a little inspiration. 


” 


LoweER MuissIssIPP1 

Hodding Carter Farrar & Rinehart, $2.50 
It is generally conceded that the “Rivers 
series” of books is an admirable conception. 
The Lower Mississippi is one of the longest 
books of the series and justifiably so. There is 
a wealth of material both in the human and 
in the historical aspects of this great south 
central region—De Soto, La Salle, Tonti, 
Bienville, the “Mississippi Bubble”’—pirates 
like Lafitte—stories of Jefferson Davis and of 
Mark Twain—sugar plantations, the Louisiana 
Lottery, cotton raising, steam boating and 
gambling all are skillfully woven into the 
fabric. This book is a contribution of first 
importance to the Rivers of America series. 


THE MAKING oF A REPORTER 

Will Irwin Putnam’s, $3.75 
New York Herald Tribune: “. . . despite his 
long and sound experience, Mr. Irwin de- 
scribes people without making them come 
alive. . . . There are not only gaps and in- 
complete appraisals but the writing is diffuse, 
windly and often downright trite. How .. . 
one . . . could descend to such blowsy prose 
is hard to understand. 

“He is inaccurate in many of his statements 
on: Tee «3 

“.. . Irwin deserves better of himself.” 


MAN AND Society rn CALAMITY 

Pitirim A. Sorokin Dutton, $3.00 
The Commonweal: “Mr. Sorokin examines 
man’s reaction to calamities, of which he 
enumerates the four major ones: famine, war, 
pestilence and revolution. 





Sas 
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“For him England, nay, the U.S., are just 
as totalitarian right now as Germany, Italy, 
Spain and Russia. (This explains why a cer- 
tain kind of ‘appeaser’ regards him as a 
prophet.) . The—almost—economic ma- 
terialism of the author, who regards ideologies 
with the eyes of Marx and believes firmly in 
economic determinism, makes him unfit for 
leadership among the followers of Christ... . 

“The inductive method of the author is 
responsible for his procrustean generalizations. 
The consequences of such a book on the 
intellectual elite can only be disastrous, as 
Spengler was disastrous for the German in- 
tellectual elite in and before 1933. It condi- 
tions minds for that tired kind of wisdom and 
resignation which surrenders to the strong 
leader who is willing to end their misery, men 
like Hitler or his counterpart.” 


THE Man WuHo Mave News 
(A Biography of James Gordon Bennett, Sr.) 

Oliver Carlson Duell, Sloan & Pearce, $3.50 
Clem Lane in the Chicago Daily News: “. 
fascinating story of . . . the man who made 
the American newspaper what it is today. It 
was he who set the American newspaper to 
the function of presenting the news as accu- 
rately, as fairly and as swiftly as human frail- 
ty and original sin permit. 

“Bennett was born Sept. 1, 1795, the son of 
an independent family of farmers in Banff- 
shire, Scotland. His people were Roman 
Catholics in a Presbytérian world. This en- 
vironment and Bennett’s frenzied (he was 
never lukewarm about anything) hatred of 
the Catholic church in his later years might 
provide an interesting study for a psychologist. 

“Mr. Carlson has done a good job of put- 
ting him on paper.” 


Marine HAL 

Angela Thirkell Knopf, $2.50 
Commonweal: “No less a literary pontiff than 
Professor William Lyon Phelps has declared 
that Miss Mirkell . . . is ‘one of the most 
entertaining writers in contemporary litera- 
ture... . Her great talent . .. is not for 
drama or romance, but for delineating people 
one would walk miles to avoid in real life, 
but who have a wonderful nuisance in mere 
fiction.” 


MarRIAGE 

Dietrich von Hildebrand 
Dominicana: “For a small volume, Professor 
von Hildebrand’s Marriage seems destined to 
become something of a classic in theological 
literature. . . . Its untechnical language and 
treatment makes it a ‘must’ book for every 
educated Catholic who endeavors to keep well 
read.” 


Longmans, $1.25 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 

Emil Ludwig Whittlesey, $3.75 
(October choice of Literary Guild.) 
The author has the ability to write with a 
sparkling, colorful style. He believes history 
should be written subjectively..His achieve- 
ment will please the type of reader who 
gushes over tinsel wrappings—indifferent to 
the quality of the product they adorn. 

To catalog Ludwig’s excursions into the 
realms of fancy—at the expense of anything 
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like truthful history—would be to write an- 
other book. Since “the Mediterranean has 
been the center of cultural history” there are 
whole libraries of material from which to 
draw dramatic scenes. This is what has been 
done—fashioning thereon a panoramic picture 
that may be pleasant to view but which is no 
more trustworthy than the intriguing pat- 
terns we see in the child’s kaleidoscope. 

Sterling North in Chicago Daily News: 
“It is seldom that this wary old reviewer 
suggests that you actually buy a book. But if 
you miss Ludwig’s Mediterranean it will be 
your own fault, not ours.” 


Memories oF Happy Days 
Julian Green Harper, $3.00 


Co-winner Harper’s 125th anniversary award. 


MEN AT WAR 

Edited by Ernest Hemingway Crown, $3.00 
Chicago Sun Book Week: “This strange book 
is for the strong-muscled and the nimble- 
minded . . . weighs two and three-quarters 
pounds. ... 

“Hemingway has here assembled material 
from history or fiction which deals with his 
favorite themes. . . . The average of gore, 
horror and agony is so high that all but the 
strongest stomachs will need rest between 
these literary masterpieces.” 


MEN oF ALBERMARLE 
Inglis Fletcher Bobbs-Merrill, $2.75 


John A. O'Callaghan in America: “...a 
novel of Carolina in the days of Queen Anne. 

“Adventure follows adventure in the book, 
and there is no lag nor are there spots empty 
of vivid imagination and of clear and attrac- 
tive writing. . . . very interesting reading .. . 
a very good piece of writing.” 


MEN oF MEXxIco 

James A. Magner Bruce, $2.00 
M. Lillian Ryan in the New World, 
Chicago: “In presenting biographical 
sketches of seventeen rulers of Mexico 
the Rev. James A. Magner has skillfully 
outlined the history of that country for 
over 400 years. 

Paul M. Hallett in Denver Register: 
* |. . a work of scholarship that gives a 
view of Mexico in the only manner in 
which she can be seen whole and en- 
can” 


My Srent PARTNER 

Rev. H. J. Heagney $1.50 
Seventy-two wholesome stories for young 
folks—including high school age—for class- 
room and home—enjoyable also for older 
folks. 


My Woritp—anp WELCOME To It 

James Thurber Harcourt, $2.50 
Donald G. Gwynn in America: “. . . welcome 
to another Thurber treat. 

“Two very creepy stories with a psychologi- 
cal twist . . . and the whole fascinating book 
ends with a series of travel-sketches about a 
vanished France . . . a fine and varied fare.” 
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MICHELANGELO 


Leo Lerman Knopf, $3.00 


Maurice Lavanoux in America: “The tyro in 
history of art ought to enjoy this book. The 
artist will find in it many tales that may 
make his life more bearable, and the amateur 
will spend a. few pleasant hours dreaming 
over a colorful past.” 


THE MURDER OF LIDICE 
Edna St. Vincent Millay Harper, $0.60 


America: “Sincere and savage hate vibrate 
through these lines. . . .”” Poem. 


No Day or TrruMPH 
J. Saunders Redding Harper, $3.00 


Elizabeth M. Joyce in America: “This book, 
by a young Negro author, is well-balanced 
and well written . . . autobiography. . . 

“Tt will appeal immediately to those inter- 
ested in the future of the Negro in America,” 

John T. Frederick in the Chicago Sun; 
“One of the most valuable books I have found 
in some time . . . one of the most steadily 
and intensely interesting to me .. . the work 
of a good writer, a thoughtful and sincere 
and competent writer.” 


* w * 


Baptist and Presbyterian 


Dr. Gorton Poteat of the Crozer theo- 
logical seminary, a Baptist institution 
of Chester, Pa., said in an address: 
“Too many of our people assume that 
we can preserve the fruits of democ 
racy without the roots; that human 
dignity, freedom, and the right to self- 
government are self-sustaining, autono- 
mous truths which need no undergirding 
of philosophy or religious faith for their 
preservation and perpetuation. 

“Dr. Theodore H. Green, professor of 
philosophy in Princeton university, in 
a recent lecture challenged this comple 
cent assumption as follows: ‘A secular 
democratic society can maintain itself 
without explicit dependence on Chris 
tian faith as long as it can draw om 
its accumulated religious capital. But, 
if it draws on this capital without re 
plenishing it, the capital is finally e& 
hausted. Today many people are trying 
to convince themselves that democracy 
is worth fighting for without regard to 
the religious basis of human dignity 
and they are not finding it easy. What, 
from a purely secular point of view, cal 
they find worth living for or dying for? 
Democracy cannot indefinitely maintail 
its vitality without Christian roots’.” 

(Quoted from The Register, Denver) 
* * * 


“For ink is a poison unless you 
write in a spirit of helpfulness 
understanding.” . 

The Grail—St. Meinrad, Ind. | — 
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“AS OTHERS SEE US”! 


GreAT MoDERN CATHOLIC 
SHORT STORIES 

Compiled by Sister Mariella Gable, 0.S.B. 

Sheed & Ward, $3.00 

Reviewed by Staff Member Sister Mary Mark, 
Librarian, St. Mary College, Xavier, Kansas. 

Collections are always intriguing and 
collections of short stories, doubly so. 
Great Modern Catholic Short Stories, 
collected by Sister Mariella Gable, 
O.S.B., of the College of St. Benedict, 
includes twenty-six stories by masters 
of modern fiction. The reader. may be 
mildly surprised to find such names as 
Ernest Hemingway, and Katherine 
Mansfield, F. Scott Fitzgerald, and 
Phyllis Bottome; but the surprise is 
soon dispelled. 

The editor has grouped the stories 
according to their central figures as 
stories about nuns, about monks, and 








For Lawyers and Laymen 


THE SOUL OF THE LAW 

William F. Clarke ; Introduction by 

John H. Wigmore Bruce Humphries $4.00 
Reviewed by Cecilia Mary Young, 
author of Ring Up the Curtain. 

Woe Unto You, Lawyers! by Fred 
Rodell, gives a very discouraging view- 
point of the profession. In The Soul of 
the Law Dean Clarke of De Paul Uni- 
versity College of Law points out in 
every lucid chapter of his book that this 
very noble profession, designed for the 
welfare of individuals as well as states, 
has a high code of ethics laid down by 
eminent guardians of the public welfare; 
the makers of the law and the inter- 
preters of it. 

To understand our own civilization 
it is good to understand our laws, as 
Dean Clarke makes clear, and more 
important than knowing how law func- 
tions it is necessary to know why it 
functions. ‘ 

The author has evidently felt the 
need of a simple outline of principles 
of law explained for the lay mind as 
well as the student. He believes that 
we hear too much of realists these days 
without measuring the proper values in 
the professions, notably that of law, 
and he advocates constantly throughout 
his brilliant essays a return to simple 
principles and fundamentals. 

The book is excellently printed with 
a fund of valuable references in the text 


_ and a complete index. 


about priests. The settings for most of 
the tales are such as any writer could 
know; yet, in several instances, the 
authors have ventured to reproduce the 
scenes and the atmosphere of the clois- 
ter without having lived therein—and 
they have succeeded. In the closing 
sentence of her introduction, Sister 
Mariella says truly that the stories 
will reward with pleasure those who 
read them. 


For the religious reader, there is a 
measure of novelty in “seeing ourselves 
as others see us.” However, for the lay 
reader, Catholic or non-Catholic, who 
may be inclined to accept the picture 
of religious and priestly life as authen- 
tic or complete, there must be a re- 
minder that these are not historical rec- 
ords but fictions compounded of fact 
and fancy in varying proportions. While 
there are some mildly startling bits of 
realism, such as Sister Joe “hoping that 
she would remember to tell Sister Ward- 
robe that she was one coif short last 
week,” there are likewise other mildly 
startling instances where over- or under- 
emphasis gives an incomplete or even 
wrong impression, making it appear 
that the natural and not the super- 
natural is the guiding force in the clois- 
ter. A caution recently uttered by one 
of our converts seems fitting here too. 
Maari Elchevarne says that too often 
things told in a spirit of jest sound dis- 
respectful. Even when the loyalty of the 
writer to the Church is unquestioned, 
there is ever the possibility that a non- 
Catholic, or even a Catholic, through 
no fault of his own may be able to 
catch only the belittling point of the 
joke without glimpsing the love of Faith 
beneath. Most readers will pass over 
the introduction and plunge into the 
stories, and happily so; for Sister Mari- 
ella has made several statements that 
are her own personal opinions and are 
likely to remain uniquely hers. At least, 
this reviewer will never share them with 
her. 


Knowing how Ernest Hemingway 
came to write The Gambler, The Nun 
and the Radio may delight readers of 
the collection. (The story first appeared 
in Scribners, with the title “Give Us a 
Prescription, Doctor.”) The incident 
was related four or five years ago by 
the Sister whom he calls Sister Cecelia. 
Mr. Hemingway (Mr. Frazer in the 
story) was vacationing on one of Mon- 
tana’s dude ranches where he met with 
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an accident while horse-back riding. In 
the hospital, the great bone surgeon, 
finding a seriously broken hip, warned 
the Sisters that the man wwst be kept 
very quiet if he was to recover com- 
plete use of his limb. 

Sister Cecelia took him his mail and 
endeavored daily to keep his spirits up. 
She had learned that he had a book 
coming off the press, so that she was 
not surprised one day to see a copy of 
the bright new book lying in one of the 
hollows of the bed. Eagerly, she picked 
it up; at once he jerked his head off 
the pillow and thrust out his hand for 
it saying, “Don’t open that book, Sis- 
ter; don’t open that book. I didn’t 
write that book for you.” 

But he did not know Sister .“Cecelia” 
whose black eyes flashed as she firmly 
asked, “You wrote it for the reading 
public didn’t you? . . . Well, I’m part 
of the reading public . . .”’ She opened 
the book at random and began reading 
aloud with the first lines. Unflinchingly 
and steadily she read through the lines, 
many of them conversation flecked with 
the strong words usual to the writer’s 
grim realism; all the while his protests 
became more violent, and more likely 
to turn into action. Mindful of the 
doctor’s warning that the man must re- 
main quiet, Sister closed the book and 
placed it in his hands. 

“Sister, you can’t read this book. 
I didn’t write it for you. But some 
day—lI will write a story just for you.” 
In The Gambler, The Nun, and the 
Radio, Mr. Hemingway fulfilled his 
promise. 

* * * 


Moral Crisis 

Representatives of eight Latin Amer- 
ican countries, Canada and the U. S. 
met recently for a three weeks Seminar 
on Social Studies. At the closing session 
a statement was prepared for publica- 
tion. We quote the opening paragraph: 

“The crisis of our civilization that 
culminates now in the war is, before 
everything, a tragedy of morality. It 
springs from a false notion of man and 
from man’s forgetfulness of his own 
origin, destiny and mission on earth. 
It has, therefore, roots in religion and 
no saving solution is possible except by 
the re-establishment of a thoroughly 
Christian idea of man and his individual 
and social life. The crisis has its ulti- 
mate origin in the disruption of Christ- 
ian unity and the pagan Renaissance.” 
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Life—‘“‘The World’s 
Cheapest Commodity’”’ 


THE RoapD TO VICTORY 
Archbishop Francis J. Spellman 

Scribners, $1.75 
Some so-called realists will not like this 
book. To them it will be an idealistic 
splurge from an impossible angle, the 
divine. They are like people one hears 
in a theatre these days, people who, .in 
a paroxism of mistaken patriotism, 
shout gleefully and blood-curdlingly at 
the newsreel spectacle of battered, dead, 
enemy soldiers. These people hate the 
individual because their pagan mind 
cannot distinguish between man and the 
acts and principles of the government 
that leads that man. Such people will 
not like The Road to Victory because 
they understand neither the tradition of 
our country nor the essential idealism 
of Christian living. 

Sincere Americans will find Arch- 
bishop Spellman’s words a voicing of 
their own convictions.. Leaning heavily 
on the Gospels and on our American 
credos and aptly quoting popes and 
presidents, the author sets forth with 
Joannine charity and Pauline courage 
the Christian idea of victory and the 
road to it. He writes with a well-founded 
idealism that faces the causes of the 
madness and the disease that is war, 
acknowledges the peril of the present, 
and looks with hope to a peace that is 
just and lasting. He lays bare the source 
of failing victories of the past and warns 
that disintegration and defeat can come 
to us from within. 

War, he points out, has made life the 
world’s cheapest commodity “because 
man and the governments of man have 
stuka-dived into paganism, have strafed 
the Ten Commandments, af@ the Moral 
Laws, have bombed” the Sermon from 
the Mount.” 

The road he insists upon is to a vic- 
tory that shal) not have within itself 
the seeds of its own defeat, the seeds 
of hatred and revenge. Such a conquest 


calls for Christian motivation—a vic- © 


tory within: “We cannot hope to 
achieve the victory of peace with jus- 
tice for our fellowmen until we as indi- 
viduals have achieved victory in our 
souls.” 

—REvV. JouN J. Hooysorr, C.S.C. 
University of Portland, 
Portland, Oregon. 
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BOOKS WHICH SHOULD NOT DIE 


Second in a series by Mary A. 
Dunn, Norwood, Mass., Contribut- 
ing Editor and member of our 
Advisory Board. 


When Arnold Lunn was at Oxford 
he was convinced, after reading the 
Modernist philosophers, that the fun- 
damentals of Catholic doctrine weren’t 
worth investigation or thought because 
Catholics base their beliefs on faith and 
emotion at the expense of reason; but 
Now I See’ is such complete refutation 
of that old charge that all Catholics not 
well grounded in the reasons for the 
faith that is in them should read it. 
It is not a formal, ponderous theological 
treatise; it is a clear presentation of 
one man’s search for Truth, written in 
a style that is conversational, crystal 
clear, and enlivened by a rich sense of 
humor. 

Part I is entirely personal, recount- 
ing his family background, his school- 
day experiences, his marriage, and his 
work during the first world war; be- 
cause of an injury to his leg he was 
unable to participate in active combat, 
but he did important work with war 
prisoners; at this time he met a Father 
Fahey who persuaded him to read the 
Bible. 

In 1921 Lunn wrote Roman Con- 
verts, an attack on Father Ronald 
Knox’s Spiritual Aineid; to his annoy- 
ance, his friends then began to predict 
his conversion to Catholicism, although 
it was many years later he finally real- 
ized that while he refused to accept the 
infallibility of the Pope he “had no 
doubts at all about the infallibility of 
Arnold Lunn.” When in 1928 he wrote 
The Flight from Reason (criticizing the 
dogmas of popular science and uphold- 
ing Thomas Aquinas), Dean Inge said 
that Lunn would become a “fanatic 
papist.” In 1930 Lunn and Father 
Knox (himself a convert) agreed to 
write and publish a series of letters 
debating the validity of Catholicism. 
The account of this debate is diverting 
as well as interesting; when it was 
ended, Lunn’s beliefs about Christ had 
so changed that there was only one 
course left open to him: “to enlist in 
the only army which could resist the 
universal disintegration of doctrine and 
of moral standards.” 

Part II is an exposition of the argu- 
ments which prove the logic and valid- 





ity of the claims of the Catholic Church, 
The more Lunn studied the Bible and 
the position of the Church on matters of 
faith and morals, the more he realized 
that today only the Catholic Church 
retains Christ’s doctrines intact; that 
the vigor of the Protestant churches is 
in direct proportion to the amount of 
Catholic doctrine they have retained; 
that only the Catholic Church under- 
stands pain and suffering; that no other 
church has the unity and continuity the 
true church of Christ must have; final- 
ly, that Christ was divine and no merely 
human mind should presume to contra- 
dict or to refuse His doctrines. 

Arnold Lunn did not want to become 
a Catholic, and he felt no emotional 
exultation when he did so, but in With- 
in This City,’ written five years later, 
he tells us that he has found peace in 
the Church. He is today one of her most 
influential sons, valiantly upholding her 
through his lectures and his writings, 
proving to all who will listen or read 
that Christianity is not only a philoso- 
phy but a way of life, not only a way 


of life, but the only way of life that will 
' bring man peace in a troubled world. 


* * * 


Boston Looks SEAWARD 
American Guide Series 

Bruce Humphries, $2.75 
I have always been interested in the 
W.P.A. Writers’ Project and know that 
their series on important cities in the 
United States is excellent: yet, I never 
felt the urge to be a collector of these 
interesting items until I read Boston 
Looks Seaward. It is a beautiful piece 
of research assembled in an exceptional- 
ly vivid manner which will hold the at- 
tention of any reader, but particularly 
of one interested in Boston or the sea. I 
read with avidity the descriptions of the 
well-loved and familiar spots along the 
harbor; I delighted in the photographic 
illustrations and the maps of the port; 
I rejoiced in information gained con- 
cerning Boston’s maritime history. This 
picture of the seaport’s varied career 
gives new assurance that Boston and 
her port will play a vigorous and impor- 
tant part in the future enterprise of this 
great American continent. 


—MILDRED FITZGERALD 





1Available at $1.00 or $2.50. 
?Temporarily out of print, 
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Rep HILLs AND CoTTON: 
An UpCOUNTRY MEMORY 


Ben Robertson Knopf, $2.50 
This Borzoi Book of the American 
Scene, is a worthy contribution to that 
series. Mr. Ben Robertson, a brilliant 
journalist and author of J Saw England, 
a report of his experience in the “Battle 
of Britain,” is now in the Orient as a 
correspondent for PM and the Chicago 
Sun. He comes of pioneer and fighting 
stock. Daniel Boone was his  several- 
times-removed great uncle, and Thomas 
Wolf and Lieutenant Porter, the “sec- 
ond Sergeant York,” his cousins. Two 
hundred years ago his ancestors mi- 
grated from Pennsylvania to South 
Carolina. They were Puritan and Bap- 
tist and the clan in the valley between 
the Red Hills have kept the land and 
the faith ever since. 

In this book, Mr. Robertson again 
writes out of his own experience and 
intimate knowledge: “By the grace of 
God, my kinsfolk and I are Carolin- 
ians.” But the country he writes of is a 
small farming rather than a plantation 
South, and his people are the stoics, the 
hill people, not the gentry of the low- 
land with their magnolias and white- 
pillared mansions. Yet, fundamentally, 
they are one and the same Southerners. 
Both were caught in the system of 
slavery, and the better element among 
them were freeing their slaves by de- 
grees, as they could give them small 
farms and the means to support them- 
selves. They wanted to abolish slavery, 
but they wanted time to do it humane- 
ly; for the Southerner took seriously his 
social responsibility. Of the upcountry, 
Mr. Robertson says: “We are... a 
strange people, complicated and simple 
and proud and religious and family- 
loving; a  divorceless, Bible-reading 
folk... rich in ancestry and steeped in 
tradition and emotionally quick on the 
trigger. . . . A Southerner who loses his 
honor loses all, and he had rather die 
than live in disgrace.” 

Here is description true to life, rich 
anecdote in abundance that delineates 
the friendly relations between the 
‘Whites and the blacks. Here is given a 
background and a philosophy of both 
faces, all done incidentally, for this is a 
teminiscence. Beginning at page 257, 
and continuing to the end, the author 
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The South — The “Poll-tax”’ and the Negro 


gives a satisfactory elucidation of why 
the Southerner refused the ballot to the 
Negro, which those people who would 
understand the reason for the fight go- 
ing on in Washington over the poll tax 
may read to their profit. We think, too, 
that if those Voices that so vociferously 
demand that the British give political 
emancipation to India, immediately and 
regardless of consequences, would pon- 
der the sad results of freeing the Ne- 
groes precipitately, and with a stroke 
of the pen, instead of gradually and 
with provisions for their upkeep; if 
they would realize the rashness that, 
with a shrug of dismissal, turned out 
these ex-slaves, helpless, upon a devas- 
tated land and an impoverished people 
to be exploited and betrayed by the 
carpet-bagger, “scum of the North, 
whom the good people of their section 
would not recognize, yet who were 
placed by law over the South—they, 
too perhaps, would remember that there 
is such a thing as social responsibility, 
that theory and actuality are not the 
same. And perhaps too, they may recall 
the fate of our own Red Men—‘Where 
are the snows of yesteryear?’ ” 


—S. H. Wi1tson 
North Carolina 
_® * * 
CORRECTION 


In our third number we quoted ex- 
cerpts from The Tablet, Brooklyn, New 
York, on Until the Day Break and The 
Last Time I Saw Paris. We have been 
advised that these reviews were re- 
printed from “Best Sellers,” to whom 
we inadvertently failed to give credit. 
We regret this oversight and if we 
should err similarly in respect to any 
other material we will be grateful if 
our readers will bring the matter to 
our attention as we wish to give full 
credit wherever possible. 


w * * 


Literary Award 


Rev. Walter Farrell, O.P., a recent 
visitor at The Thomas More, has just 
been awarded the Annual Catholic Lit- 
erary Award of the Gallery of Living 
Catholic Authors. 

Father Farrell, author of the Com- 
panion to the Summa has pending an 
application for a Navy Chaplaincy. 
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The Tragedy of “‘Life’’ 

Reverend Frank Gartland, C.S.C., 
Editor of the Catholic Students’ Bulle- 
tin of Our Sunday Visitor, wrote an 
open letter to the Editor of Life mag- 
azine commenting on certain pictures 
and script which appeared in a recent 
issue of Life. 

We quote (from Our Sunday Visitor) 
a pertinent paragraph of Father Gart- 
land’s letter: 

“You would, I think, be amazed at the 
number of tragedies which pictures and 
comment like Life’s (in this and similar 
instances) are accountable for. You 
would, I think, be ashamed did you 
know, as I do, the dejection of brave 
young men and women who have 
fallen into some sort of messy ditch 
because Life, that is Life’s editors, art- 
ists, philosophizers and commentators 
have pushed them there. . . 

If you say you have not known this 
state of things, presumably you will do 
the only thing you can to repair it for 
the future. And that is to edit Life 
without such pictures and comment... . 


If you say that you know this state 


of affairs and care nothing about cor- 
recting it, then you show the kind of 
bad sense and bad will which I hope 
will destroy the American people’s con- 
fidence in Life’s judgment, character 
and patriotism.” 


* * * 


“Pass the Ammunition” 

Interview from Brooklyn Tablet. 

A good example of slap-dash present 
day journalism is the report going the 
rounds that the veteran Navy chap- 
lain, William A. Maguire, author of 
the recently published book, Rig for 
Church, is the author of “Praise the 
Lord and Pass the Ammunition.” 

According to a story in the Brooklyn 
Tablet, Captain Maguire said, “The re- 
port that I manned a gun in the heat 
of battle at Pearl Harbor is absolutely 
false.” 

At the same interview Bishop O’Hara, 
the Military Delegate, stated “For a 
chaplain to man a gun to fire on the 
enemy would be just as much a viola- 
tion of the Geneva Convention as would 
be the arming of a hospital ship.” 


® w * 


“The Christian, if he is to live 
up to his name, cannot cease to be 
an apostle.” From Sertum Laetitiae. 
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THESE PAGES INCLUDE TITLES NOT SHOWN ON THE CHARTS 


Review excerpts are reprinted without prejudice to any reviewer, publisher or author. 


NorMA ASHE 

Susan Glaspell Lippincott, $2.50 
Commonweal: “... a study in values... a 
disturbing picture of the insidious quality of 
compromise.” 


Nova SCOTIA 


Leo R. Ward S & W, $2.50 


“No one who has read Father Ward’s previous 


books* needs to be told of his charming 
touch. We have heard several eminent literary 
technicians discuss his style but none of them 
has seemed quite able to explain just what it 
is that creates the unusual atmosphere. 

A master of English, he is a Professor of 
Philosophy at Notre Dame University, but 
his new book is on the subject of “coopera- 
tives’-—a most significant development in 
which he has long been interested. In dealing 
with this subject Father Ward is concerned 
with first principles. He develops these as 
applied to conditions found in Nova Scotia 
which for quite some time has been known as 
the center of the cooperative movement. It 
should be understood, however, that no mat- 
ter where you live this is an important book 
to you. It will be reviewed in greater detail 
in our next issue. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 
CuHarLEs L, O’DONNELL 

N.D. University Press, $2.50 
Francis J. O’Malley in Ave Maria: 
“Father O’Donnell . . . was an editor, 
an administrator, a university president, 
no less successfully than he was a poet 
and a priest. . . . And he was a soldier, 
living close to the struggles and suffer- 
ings of men at the front. ... . Americans 
can hardly fail to see in him one who 
has worked and lived in and for our 
land and time. . . . It would be a fine 
sign of an American awakening, if this 
volume, by the best religious poet of 
America, should become a best-seller.” 


Ox-TEAM MIRACLE 

Hildegarde Hawthorne Longmans, $2.00 
Queen’s Work: “Junior High readers who 
thrill to adventure will take to this biogra- 
phy.... 

“.. mot a roaring, cussing, shooting story. 
No man could work on his freight trains or 
ride the pony express until he had taken an 
oath to refrain from profanity, drinking, mis- 
treating the animals and fighting with em- 
ployees or employer . . . informing and very 
readable tale of a great man’s work in the 
early West.” 


Our AcE or UNREASON 
Franz Alexander Lippincott, $3.00 


Annette C. Washburne in The Commonweal: 
“No book of Alexander’s would be complete 
without at least one good crack at scholastic 





*God In An Irish Kitchen, $2.75 
*Holding Up the Hills, $2.75 


philosophy. The watchful reader will not be 
disappointed for the cracks are there (two of 
them replete with the rubber stamp)... . 
“The author’s horizons are necessarily lim- 
ited by his own materialistic concepts and the 
book has, as a result, a restricted usefulness.” 


Pack Rat 
A Metaphorical Phantasy 
Francis Clement Kelley Bruce, $1.75 
Geraldine R. Colligan in Ave Maria: “... 
dynamic style . . . the story of the Pack Rat— 
that thief of the animal world. . . . Into the 
world goes the Pack Rat with the appear- 
ance of a human being, but still possessing all 
the characteristics of the rat, commissioned by 
the devil to be a politician . . . meets the 
dictators,.other pack rats in human guise, and 
hears for the first time the word ‘religion’.” 
Reviewed—last issue. 


PAGEANT OF THE PoPES 

Lieutenant-Commander John Farrow S.& W., $2.50 
John S. Kenedy in Catholic Transcript, Hart- 
ford: “. . . a many-chaptured, frequently 
tumultuous story. Mr. Farrow’s book is 
scarcely more than an index to that story. ... 
But the writing is, save for occasional lapses, 
lively and in places even distinguished. The 
continuity is excellent. . . . The book keeps to 
the main road, does not wander off into in- 
viting bypaths. . . . One’s interest never falters. 

“Mr. Farrow has been fair and frank ... 
unsavory episodes he presents plainly, neither 
slurring over . . . nor exploiting them... . 
The weak popes and the foolish popes and 
the few knavish popes get no whitewashing. 
The rest, and they are by far the majority, 
are just as objectively viewed. The great popes 
get proper credit, and the reasons for their 
greatness are succinctly given.” 

Paul Hallett in the Denver Register: “Every 
Pope .. . finds some sort of mention in 
Farrow’s chronicle, and the transitions be- 
tween the reigns are artfully managed. His 
style is pleasant and his diction usually feli- 
citous. .. . He has an eye for the high points 
in each Pontificate and generally gives good 
summaries of the soundest and fairest judg- 
ments that have been passed on the Popes by 
historians of such caliber as Pastor.” 


PHILOSOPHY FOR THE MILLIONS 

J. A. McWilliams, S.J. Macmillan, $2.00 
The Torch: “It would be folly to suppose 
that philosophy must be confined to academic 
halls; that it does not also belong in the 
pulpit, on the street corners, in every walk 
of life. 

“Father McWilliams draws a vivid picture 
of what truth and falsehood have done to 
humanity. The author knows all the modern 
catchwords. He is not deceived by wisdom’s 
pseudoprophets. He can see through streetcar 
slogans and the trickery of high-powered ads.” 


Poor SusAN 
Dorothy Aldis Coward-McCann, $2.00 


Maureen Daly in the Chicago Tribune: “This 
is the story of the ‘difficult age’—the long 
legged, awkward period of adolescence. .. . 


“ 


. . a Story so healthy, so humorous that 
it almost giggles in print. . . . It is a book 
for a pleasant afternoon with a laugh in 
every line.” 


POETRY AND LIFE 

Compiled by F. J. Sheed S & W, $2.50 
Not strictly an anthology—not an at- 
tempt to find the best poems ever writ- 
ten—but “to see what man’s life looked 
like to the Catholic poets.” 

(To be reviewed in next issue.) 


THE PropicAL WoMEN 

Nancy Hale Scribners, $3.00 
Commonweal: “All in all the book is serious, 
well written, and represents considerable 
achievement, but the abundance of material 
makes it unwieldy.” 

Chicago Daily News: “Not since my youth- 
ful eye first scanned the pages of Fanny Hill 
have I run across such a rich assortment of 
four-letter Anglo-Saxon words used in mixed 
company. And all from the lips of our very 
best people. . . . I would suggest that self- 
respecting longshoremen and innocent lovers 
of the prose of Ernest Hemingway and D. H. 
Lawrence brace themselves for a shock. These 
daisy-chain girls could teach the Commandos 
how to talk and fight dirty.” 


RanpoMm Harvest 
James Hilton Grosset & Dunlap, $1.39 


Reprinting—Price reverts to $2.50 December 
31st. 


RELIGION IN COLONIAL AMERICA 

William Warren Sweet Scribners, $3.00 
The Review of Politics, Notre Dame: “Were 
it not for his thesis, it might become an 
authoritative summary of religious develop- 
ment. Unfortunately . . . Doctor Sweet is not 
content to let the facts speak for themselves 
but must force all his events into a grand 
process of which only the author knows the 
sequence. We are accustomed to American 
historians of the economic interpretation 
school who find in American history a decline 
of the religious factor into insignificance in 
our industrialized civilization and we might 
expect Doctor Sweet to offer some defense 
against this unfair interpretation. One is, 
therefore, amazed to find the author practi- 
cally accepting this claim of irreligious his- 
torians and trying to say that this emasculated 
and untheological religion is the perfected 
religion.” 


RETREAT TO VICTORY 

Allan A. Michie 492 pages, Alliance, $3.00 

“In 1944 or 1945, provided their aircraft 
factories are not in the meantime knocked out 
by R.AF. raids, the Germans may have a 
force of long-range bombers sufficient to spare 
200 to 500 for the bombing of America.” 

This is a sample sentence. The author, ex- 
pecting to do free-lance reporting, arrived in 
England the day war was declared. Joining 
the Time-Life-Fortune staff in London he has 
gone through 600 air raids. 
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SS 


He was in Egypt at the time of Crete— 
later going through the middle east and on to 
Singapore and Manila—certainly enough ex- 
perience, added to his back-ground experience 
to build an interesting and most readable 
account of momentous events in which he 
was a central figure. 

Those who believe a “second front” will 
develop in Africa rather than Western Eu- 
rope will be particularly interested. (Published 
before the African invasion.) 


Ristnc WIND 

Sister Mary Edwardine Humphries, $2.00 
The Sign: “... book of poems... . 

“If this delightful volume fails to find a 
popular audience it will lamentably suffer the 
fate of Gray’s flower which was doomed to 
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‘waste its fragrance on the desert air’. 


Tue Roap To Vicuy, 1918-1938 

Yves Simon S & W, $2.25 
Written in French by Yves Simon, now teach- 
ing philosophy at the University of Notre 
Dame, this book is ably translated. It ex- 
plains many factors in the French situation 
which cannot be understood from newspaper 
accounts—carefully analyzing French thought 
following the first World War. It supplies an 
understanding of the French tragedy which 
should be very helpful to Americans. 


Tue Rose 

Lloyd C. Douglas Houghton Mifflin, $2.75 
Harold C. Gardiner in America: “Pathetic is 
the only word that really comes closest to 
summing this book up... . 

“The historical inadequacies of the book are 
more a matter of style than of factual om- 
mission or distortion. .. . 

“The book is not important, save for the 
stir it is making, and the theme it attempts.... 

“You can get a much better picture of these 
times, and of the early Church, in such a book 
as the immortal Quo Vadis?” 

Commonweal: “This melodramatic story is 
told on a level which never gets trivial 
enough to hurt your religious feelings. There 
is even an atmosphere of genuine devotion 
around the person of the Lord. But though 
there seem to be no seriously objectionable 
details in the book, the story of the magic 
robe with its many superficial sensations 
seems to me not adequate to the holy story.” 

Inside Story (Cathedral Book Club, Chi- 
cago): “Built on characters that really ex- 
isted at the time of Christ, it weaves a story, 
with several sub-plots, that makes for very 
interesting reading.” 


Rivers oF GLORY 
F. van Wyck Mason 


Mature adults only—if anyone. 


L'ppincott, $2.75 


RocKET TO THE MorGcuE 
H.H. Holmes Duell, Sloan and Pearce, $2.00 


New York Herald Tribune: “As seems right 
and fitting, at least two of the characters 
appear to be in their right minds... .” 


Tue Scarvet Imposter 
Dennis Wheatley Macmillan, $2.50 


Extension: “Equally obnoxious” (to Black 
Baroness) (in this issue). 


Seconp SowInc 

Margaret Williams S & W, $3.50 
The life of M. Aloysia Hardey. (To be re- 
viewed. ) 


Tue SEVENTH Cross 

Anna Seghers Little, $2.50 
Olive B. White in Commonweal: “.. . holds 
a reader, then, not by the newness of its facts 
. . . but by the richness of its implications. 

“More memorable, however, than its tech- 
nical proficiency is its wealth of moving hu- 
man pictures... .” 


Sicnep WitH THEIR Honor 

James Aldridge Little, Brown, $2.00 
Catholic Book Club Newsletter: “. . . a 
straight action story . . . accurate and thrill- 
ing . . . full-fledged novel. .. .” 


THE SINGLE WoMAN 

Ruth Reed Macmillan, $2.00 
Mary Hannan Mahoney in Catholic Tran- 
script: “. . . a timely book .. . difficult to 
evaluate ... a great deal of careful study and 
sound advice . . . good basic philosophy... .” 


Tue Sonc or TEKAKWITHA 

R. E. Holland, SJ. Fordham, $2.50 
Narrative poem—story of the Lily of the 
Mohawks—in verse-form of Hiawatha. 


SPIRITUAL READINGS 

From Mother St. Paul Longman’s, $3.00 
One volume selections from Christi books of 
this highly popular writer. 


Storm Over THE LAND 

Carl Sandburg Harcourt, $3.50 
America: “. . . a series of sharp, clear-cut 
pictures woven together by the flowing, fasci- 
nating and at times exasperating style of 
which Carl Sandburg is such a master. There 
is no moralizing, no theoty to defend; the 
book is merely a narrative history of the Civil 
War, yet as thrilling and absorbing as any 
novel.” 


Tacey CROMWELL 

Conrad Richter Knopf, $2.00 
Chicago Daily News: “The good old theme 
of the sporting house madam who longs for a 
husband and children has heroic application 
in this story . . . tale of an Arizona mining 
a ie, 


Texas: A Wortp In ITSELF 

George Sessions Perry Whittlesey House, $2.75 
America: “He gives us a Texas Texan’s love : 
and one that thrills non-Texans. It catches 
the spirit of the land better than anything 
I have ever seen.” 


Tuere Is Topay 

Josephine Lawrence Little, Brown, $2.50 
Chicago Daily News: “.. . probes the prob- 
lem of whether youth should postpone mar- 
riage for the duration of the war or should 
take a fling at brief happiness. 

“This poignant story lacks conviction be- 
cause the problem is not quite as urgent as 
the author leads us to believe, nor does life 
call the turn with such perfect patness.” 


THOROFARE 

Christopher Morley 469 pages—Harcourt, $2.75 
John S. Kennedy’s Balancing the Books col- 
umn: “As in Kitty Foyle, Mr. Morley lards 
his unsubstantial pages with vulgarity. We get 
belching, toilet-going, and the like, until we 
are sick. These things happen, yes. These 
things are found in some excellent literature, 
yes. But Mr. Morley’s arch attitude toward 
them reminds me of a youngster’s tiresome 
mouthing of some forbidden word, a young- 
ster’s silly delight in being bold... . 

“The same is true of Mr. Morley’s jibes 
at religion. I suppose they are meant to be 
indications of a free mind and a healthy ir- 
reverence. They remind me of a small boy 
chalking a nasty word on the alley side of 
a church.” 


A TIME FOR GREATNESS 

Herbert Agar Little, Brown, $2.50 
The Sign: “... a ringing appeal to Ameri- 
cans to study their inheritance of traditional 
institutions and ideals.” 

John LaFarge in America: “Agar is a 
political thinker, a practical student of ways 
and means; and a first-rate writer. He is not, 
however, a political philosopher. His notions 
are sometimes confused when he ventures 
into the region of ultimate aims and sources.” 

Francis E. McMahon in The Review of 
Politics, Notre Dame: “Herbert Agar is well 
known to many Americans for his intelligent 
and realistic defense of the liberties of man 
against the forces of defeatism and slavery. 

“The theme of the volume is that we must 
rise to the heights in moral fervor and reso- 
lution, or allow civilization to perish. 

“All in all, this is a superior work.” 

Commonweal: “. .. Mr. Agar . . . would 
have us slough off our old delusions that 
progress consists in making better nail files, 
and that the forward march of civilization is 
inevitable if we only allow our scientists to do 
their work. He would have us assert the 
supremacy of the moral law over economics 
and the whole field of human life. 

“In most matters I will trust Mr. Agar.” 


A TIME FoR SILENCE 

Andre Maurois Appleton-Century, $2.00 
Extension: “Maurois is a literary artist but 
his book must be strongly condemned as un- 
acceptable to our public. The reason is that 
through his characters he approves. of vice 
and belittles the shame and malice of sin.” 


THe Time or My Lire 
Harry Carlos De Vighne Lippincott, $3.00 
John T. Frederick in the Chicago Sun: “Per- 
haps the most obvious value of his book lies 
in the admirably broad and concrete revela- 
tion of the Alaskan people which it affords 
. a really fine piece of autobiographical 
writing. . . . I wouldn’t have a page of it left 
out.” 


TIME OF PEACE 
Ben Ames Williams 750 p., Houghton, $2.75 


A good, clean Williams story. 


THE VALLEY oF DECISION 


Marcia Davenport Scribner’s, $3.00 


Chicago Sun Book Week: “. . . a bitterly 
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Paul Scott himself that by his own plea he 
was unable to fulfill his function as operator 
of the steel mill unless he could keep Mary 
Rafferty with him, not as mistress but as 
housekeeper, companion and confidante. For 
the wife, the result was suicide with her un- 
born child. . . . The author apparently justi- 
fies the heroine’s course by presenting the 
wife as a worthless neurotic who didn’t un- 
derstand her husband’s business, wanted him 
to care for her, made a fuss over childbear- 
ing, and was better out of the way.” 


THE VALLEY OF DECISION 
Marcia Davenport Scribner, $3.00 
Commonweal: “Some readers will close the 
book with the feeling that they know more 
about the torsos and anatomy of the various 
women characters than anything else about 
I: sais la 


Van Loon’s LIvEs 

Hendrik W. Van Loon S&S, $3.95 
John K. Cartright in Catholic World: “... 
German philosophy and education . . . now so 
unpopular in this country were for years un- 
popular only in Catholic circles . . . the high- 
est prestige . . . was accorded to German 
graduates. . . . Van Loon has a confirmation 
of this . . . he says he spent five years in 
Germany and Austria ‘because I wanted to 
teach in an American University and 35 years 
ago you couldn’t get a job unless you had a 
German Ph.D.’ 

“, . the German Ph.D.’s contributed very 
questionable values to this country . . . the 
present author is one of the most question- 
able.” 


V For VENGEANCE 
Dennis Wheatley Macmillan, $2.50 
New York Times: “Without a doubt, Mr. 
Wheatley’s best espionage yarn to date.” 
Extension: “Obnoxious’—See comment on 
Black Baroness and Scarlet Imposter—which 
applies here also. 


VirciniA Is THE STATE OF MIND 

Virginia Moore Dutton, $3.00 
Commonweal: “. . . this book is a tour de 
force, a compendium of all that has gone into 
the making of Virginia; it is thoughtful and 
wise and yet exhuberant, rich in classical 
allusion, redolent of a countryside . . . re- 
plete with vivid anecdote . .. a full and 
leisurely book, one to dally with and to 
savor.” 


VisvaLizep CHurcH History 
Sister Mary Loyola Oxford Book Co., $1.20 


Dominicana: “. . . a textbook for Catholic 
high schools . . . the fruit of actual classroom 
experience. . . . The material covers the com- 


plete scope of the field and is divided for 
pedagogical utility into seven units, Each is 
concluded by a chronological table of the 
Significant events covered and an elaborate 
System for testing . . . thorough-going schol- 
arship.” 


War 1n Our Time 
Henderson and Morris Doubleday, Doran, $3.75 


Chicago Daily News. “This is the sort of 
book which makes you realize that we must 
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not only win the war but, equally important, 
win the peace. It is the kind of evidence which 
should be pounded home to the unimaginative 
and stolid citizens who helped the elder Lodge 
defeat Wilson and the League ... we must 
reach those who will yet try to sabotage the 
United Nations’ effort toward a peaceful 
postwar world order. This . . . evidence will 
Mc 


WESTWARD THE CourRsE! 
Paul McGuire Wm. Morrow, $3.75 


C.B.C. Newsletter. “Paul McGuire, known 
for his work for Catholic Action and his 
excellent mystery stories, presents a book on 
history and travel which to many of us will 
be a revelation . . . Hawaii . . . Cannibal Isles 
. . . New Zealand . . . Australia about which 
our author speaks with the authority of a 
native.” 


Wuat Asout GERMANY? 


Louis P. Lochner Dodd, Mead, $3.00 


The author was for 14 years bureau chief for 
the Associated Press in Germany until he was 
arrested by the Gestapo. Got back to America 
just before Pearl Harbor. We have few men 
of his experience and knowledge of the Ger- 
mans and of the way in which Hitler’s gang- 
ster power was developed. The author has 
had a better opportunity to know the Ger- 
man people than any other of those who have 
recently written books about the Nazis. His 
stories of the personal fears of the leaders for 
their safety, and of the preparation against 
uprisings—of what Germans believe and don’t 
believe—the war of nerves—the strain and 
tension between leaders and parties—all make 
highly entrancing reading. 


THE Wortp’s Great CaTHOLic LITERATURE 
George N. Shuster Macmillan, $3.00 


An excellent collection—for serious readers. 


WRITERS IN CRISIS 
Maxwell Geismar 

Columbia: “The spiritual poverty of Ameri- 
can literary artists was never so convincingly 
displayed as Mr. Maxwell Geismar displays it 
in his recent Writers in Crisis. . . . Dos Passos, 
Hemingway, Steinbeck, Wolfe and Faulkner 
are well opposed to materialism, true; but 
their first reaction to it was a cloud-castle 
flight from it, their second was a_peevish, 
social radicalism in the void, and their final 
attitude before world chaos broke over us 
was a pussyfooting acceptance of communism.” 


Younc MAN OF THE WorRLD 

T. R. Ybarra Washburn, $3.00 
Commonweal: “. . . delightful reading . . . 
worth reading . . . carries on from where 
Young Man of Caracas left off .. . he was 
one of the most successful correspondents in 
Europe.” 

[He dealt with the dictators] “and tells 
about it in this book. 

“His advice on our treatment of Latin 
America . . . is sound and excellent.” 


THESE Two Hanps 
E. J. Edwards, $.V.D. 


Reviewed. 


Bruce, $2.25 
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Best Book on War— 
Writes Dr. Kiniery 


FREE MEN ARE FIGHTING 

Oliver Gramling F. R., $3.50 
If anyone should happen to wish to read 
something factual about the war, this is 
the book to select. It is the only book 
published to date which gives actual 
coverage to the war in all theatres, and 
which is devoid of the evident prejudice 
identified with many of the war books 
in circulation. Oliver Gramling has pre- 
sented in thirty-one chapters a con- 
nected account of war developments, 
from August 1939 to July 1942. The 
dates are mentioned for each chapter, 
and the most significant news stories 
submitted for a particular area in a 
particular period, are given. In order to 
achieve continuity, introductory mate- 
rial is supplied at the opening of each 
chapter, and to some extent in the 
chapter. 

No effort is made by the correspond- 
ents to appear omniscient. Their stories 
are presented in chronological order, 
and carry the war movement along 
from day to day, and from country to 
country. Some of the material makes 
very interesting reading, such as the 
condemnations heaped upon Russia by 
the American public when Russia in- 
vaded Finland. Shifting currents of 
American opinion are reflected in the 
volume, as well as world opinion. The 
stories of life in the nations at war make 
the struggle a bit more understandable. 
Even the military campaigns are rather 
clearly traced, although not a great deal 
of space is accorded to them. The book 
is undoubtedly more factual than the 
usual war book, written by one author, 
who has to rely upon questionable wit- 
nesses for practically all his informa- 
tion. In this volume, some two score 
newspaper men, roving the world, were 
where they should be to observe the 
news, i.e., right where it was happening. 
Hence, they do not have to be constant- 
ly quoting some “unimpeachable source 
of information.” In the opinion of this 
reviewer, it is easily the best book pub- 
lished on the war to date, if one is 
seriously looking for information. 

—Paut Kinrery, Px.D. 
Loyola University 
Chicago 
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N. ELIZABETH MONROE 
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Criticizes *‘Writers In Crisis’’ 


When we started Books oN TRIAL 
we asked for suggestions from our read- 
ers as to how we might improve our 
charts. We are, in fact, still asking. 

Among the many letters received 
there were quite a number offering two 
suggestions. First, that we show the 
number of reviews favorable or un- 
favorable to any book and, second, that 
we devise some method for showing 
which publication printed favorable or 
unfavorable reviews. 

We have not been able to meet either 
requests for the simple reason that in 
a very large number of cases, after 
reading a review, we are not able to 
determine whether it is favorable or un- 
favorable. Critical comment is usually 
lacking. Many so-called reviews are 
merely summaries. There are many 
cases where we could not “rate” a re- 
view without great danger of being mis- 
understood. 

We have continued to repeat that no 
excerpt such as we re-print can do jus- 
tice to the spirit of a review. We have 
tried to select the sentences which give 
expression to the reviewer’s opinion, 


and even this is not always possible. . 


There are times when nothing less than 
the complete review would give a clear 
idea—in which cases we have published 
only the rating, based on composite in- 
terpretations, or on a reading of the 
book together with appraisals by our 
Staff. 

As we go through thousands of re- 
views it is therefore a pleasure to find 
clear cut definite statements. We have 
just read such a review in Thought, 
the very fine quarterly published by 
Fordham University. 





**Books on Trial’’ 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


There are many thousands 
of people who would welcome 
a subscription to Books on 
Trial as a Christmas gift. 

The price is $2.00 per year 
—and to each recipient we 
will send the two latest past | 
issues free. 











A Sample by Miss Monroe 


N. Elizabeth Monroe, author of “The 
Novel and Society” is discussing Max- 
well Geismar’s “Writers in Crisis’’, the 
American novel “between two wars, 
which she says, “Is an attempt to de- 
scribe a period of social history in 
terms of novelists whom Mr. Geismar 
thinks important. The author admits 
in advance that these novelists turn 
their back on society, on democracy, 
on civilization itself and then discuss 
them as representative of whole sec- 
tions of American life.” 

“What the crisis is does not appear 
. . . one is inclined to conclude that the 
author is not sure of this conclusion 
and must resort to tricks to keep the 
reader from discovering his inconsis- 
tency.” 

“As special history the book is shal- 
low.” 

“Tf, as the sub-title suggests, the 
book was meant to be a study of the 
novel (1919-1942) then it is a failure 
because it leaves out of account the 
best writers of the period.” Six authors 
discussed are Lardner, Hemingway, Dos 
Passos, Faulkner, Wolfe and Steinbeck, 
most of whom, says Miss Monroe, “by 
their own admission and the author’s 
have turned their back on democracy.” 

“|. . without a word of explanation 
or proof Mr. Geismar says, ‘It is cer- 
tain that William Faulkner not merely 
represents but is the deep South as no 
other American may quite claim to be.’ 
The statement must surely have amused 
Faulkner who frankly admits that he 
wanted to make money in writing 
Sanctuary and saw that the best way 
to do it was through a tale of horror. 
In his other books he has simply out- 
done his formula. 

“What Mr. Geismar fails to under- 
stand about these men is that they are 
writers who started from scratch and 
conducted their education in public. 
The results are painful and might well 
be passed over in silence. Mr. Geismar’s 
method is to analyze in a labored man- 
ner what is already obvious about these 
men — their obscenities, their futility 
and their cultural defects. 


“Why Did He Write It?” 


“They are bright men he is writing 
about who saw long ago that the novel 
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in America has grown to be another 
form of big business and that the 
people who make and who read novels 
are far removed from the concerns of 
humanity. Using their knowledge to 
good advantage, they have lived on the 
fat of the land while their critics have 
spent days and nights trying to show 
how their work is an extension of art. 
“Mr. Geismar’s style is awkward and 
labored, his sense of structure week and 
ungrammatical, his meaning carefully 
covered up by jargon . . . His publish- 
ers would have done him a favor by 
correcting the grammar . . . In spite of 
the author’s efforts and his occasional 
perceptiveness the book suffers from 
confusion of thought and rhetoric. 

We submit the foregoing as a 
review which says something,— 
a sample of objective criticism, 
by a reviewer who understands 
what criticism should be. Would 
that we could find more like it! 

x * w 


Along the Same Line 

Reading an editorial on book review- 
ing we came across this sentence: 

“Most books are written for reading 
pleasure, as are other art attempts for 
aesthetic effect through one medium or 
other.” 

We were reminded of a recent book 
club meeting at which the Literary 
Chairman was expatiating on the au- 
thor’s purpose in writing the book. 

He had elicited various theories be- 
fore getting to one member who had 
some inside information. 

“Tf you wish to know,” this party 
said, “the reason is that the author was 
out of a job and broke. He had to do 
something.” 

* * * 


A Real Crisis 

A TIME FoR GREATNESS 

Herbert Agar Little, Brown, $2.50 
Chicago Daily News: “How did the 
world lose its conscience in so short a 
period? Through broken promises, 
through realpolitik, through incessant 
betrayals, through cheap wardheeling, 
through indifference and ignorance 
among the voters. Through the reiter- 
ated lies of such newspapers as a morn- 
ing contemporary (which Agar attacks 
specifically and by name). 

“But this is the 11th hour, as you 
will readily agree when you read Her- 
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Recent happenings in Spain have 
given news correspondents the oppor- 
tunity of speculating on a situation of 
which they either apparently know but 
little or are deliberately desirous of mis- 
representing. 

For those interested in background 
we direct attention to The Spanish 
Tragedy, (Oxford University Press, 
1936, $2.50) by Allison Peers, non- 
Catholic, Professor of Spanish in the 
University of Liverpool, who for 20 
years had spent more than one-fourth 
of each year in Spain—and most of 
which book was written before the out- 
break of the Spanish Civil War. 


In a recent article in the Herald, 
London, Dr. Peers gives five reasons for 
believing that the defeat of Hitler would 
be followed by the establishment of a 
“Third Republic” in Spain. Denying 
that he was ever a “stout champion of 
the Nationalist cause,” he says, “When 
the left-wing extremists were (as it 
seemed to me) attacking Christianity, I 
could not contemplate their victory 
with anything but horror.” [Most of 
our newsmen applauded “Republican 
Spain” and such things as the Abraham 
Lincoln Brigade. ] 


THE BLAckK Book or PoLAND 
Putnam, $3.00 
Marta Wankowicz in Commonweal: 
“The story told is based exclusively on 
excerpts from the German press, Ger- 
man documents, on trustworthy and 
carefully checked evidence, and is illus- 
trated with nearly 200 photographs. The 
editors state: ‘No attempt has been 
made to enlarge upon the facts.’ Indeed 
there is no need to enlarge upon them. 

“It is a voluminous, though necessar- 
ily incomplete, record of German law- 
lessness in Poland. 

“The Catholic Church in Poland has 
been persecuted with a zeal equaled 
only by that of the Bolsheviks. 

“Despite the fact that German perse- 
cutions in Poland were far more cruel 
than in any other country—not one Quis- 
ling was found among the Poles.” 

* * * 
Tae Sotution Is Easy 

Mark Schmid, O.S.B., Ph.D. Pustet, $2.00 
The Grail: “This is a work on philosophical 
treatises that well merits its place among the 
books of distinguished scholars. The author 
Presents ready answers to many questions of 
Science that bear on the philosophic.” 
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SPAIN AGAIN 


Editor Disagrees 


In the same issue of the Herald the 
Editor says that the almost universal 
desire is for a return to unity under the 
monarchy. Most American writers seem 
to consider the Falangists (Spanish Fas- 
cists), as Catholics. The editor says 
Suner (Franco’s brother-in-law) was 
dismissed because of his connection with 
the throwing of bombs by the Falange 
at a congregation at Mass in Bilbao. 

“Of Suner’s Nazism and anti-cleri- 
calism there can be no doubt. It is 
known, for example, that after his audi- 
ence with the Pope, he said, ‘Ese tio es 
imposible’ . . . (That fellow is impossi- 
ble.)” 

Press German-controlled 


As to the value to be placed on 
Spanish news, the Editor says German 
influence is still very great, all but one 
Madrid newspaper, for example, being 
either in their control or owned by a 
Hungarian who was once Goebbel’s 
right-hand man. He believes this may 
be allowed to continue by Spanish au- 
thorities on the belief that the continued 
Nazi bullying will serve to strengthen 
the ultimate independence of the 
Spaniards. 


~~ Ww 


Divergent Opinion 


GrEAT MopERN CATHOLIC 
SHORT STORIES 
Compiled by Sister Mariella Gable, O.S.V. 
Sheed & Ward, $3.00 
Exemplifying the wide divergence of 
opinion, John S. Kennedy in The 
Catholic Transcript says, ‘““To my way 
of thinking there is not a single great 
story in the collection. Some are very 
good, some good, some passable, some 
re 

“This is not to say that her book is 
not a genuine achievement of great 
value and a fine, and often inspiring, 
reading experience. 

“©’Faolain’s story is beautifully done 
. .. even though it is not easy to decide 
what it is about. 

“Morley Callaghan, says the author, 
is ‘able to write of priests apparently 
from within.’ I think she is quite mis- 
taken. . . . Phyllis Bottome’s stories 
seem to me spurious. 

“Thus it will be. . . . Some will en- 
dorse the editor’s choice . . . others will 
disagree, perhaps violently. 
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“At any rate, all will approve this 
excerpt from the stimulating introduc- 
tion: “There is grave danger that the 
short stories may be lost to the average 
Catholic reader. They are scattered to 
the four winds in magazines least likely 
to be suspected of publishing them. For 
the most part, Catholic magazines are 
entirely innocent of this new dis- 
tinguished fiction. They have sinned 
along with the “slicks” in catering to 
popular taste. The large circulation 
magazines, particularly the women’s 
magazines, consistently print happy- 
ending stories that glorify romantic 
love. The Catholic magazines patronize 
the same mentality, with a subtle phi- 
losophy of life conspicuously more 
harmful. They seem to say: “If you 
say your prayers (especially if they 
are repeated nine successive days), if 
you are good and do the right things, 
then you shall have a job, succeed in 
your ambitions, be crowned with the 
good things of this world”—a kind of 
back-stairs entrance to materialism, par- 
ticularly enticing because its easy steps 
are padded and comfortable with a 
righteous piety. Edification at the ex- 
pense of truth is always a doubtful 
good’.” oe 


RELIGION IN SoviET RUSSIA 

By N.S. Timasheff Sheed & Ward, $2.00 
Reviewed by John O’Connor, author of 
Literary Cavalcade and contributor to 
Books ON TRIAL. 

For years we have heard many argu- 
ments regarding the existence or non- 
existence of organized religion in Rus- 
sia, of the ‘enlightened’ attitude taken 
by Soviet officials. There should be no 
further arguments after the publication 
of this work; if people still think re- 
ligious freedom exists in the Soviet, let 
them answer this book. 

Religious freedom does not exist in 
the Soviet Union and it cannot exist 
until the present regime abdicates. It 
may be pleasant to indulge in wishful 
thinking, but it is dishonest to close 
one’s eyes to reality and fact. The doc- 
trines of Christ are opposed to the 
teachings of Lenin. Between them there 
can be no compromise—there will be no 
compromise. 

A notable book throughout, with an 
excellent preface by Moorhouse F. X. 
Millar, S.J., it is indispensable to Cath- 
olics, their libraries and their schools— 
and to anyone interested in the Soviet 
and in religion. 
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BOOKS ON TRIAL 


The Judgment of Nations 
By Christopher Dawson 


The reader, who is not interested in learning 
why the world is aflame today from end to 
end, why “we lost the peace” after the last 
war, and what are the possibilities of winning 
the peace after this, should not read The 
Judgment of The Nations by Christopher 
Dawson. For, this book has been written to 
answer those questions, which are in every 
serious mind today. Mr. Dawson acquits him- 
self of his purpose with the profound insight 
and learning, which we have come to expect 
in his works. He has written a most instruc- 
tive and hopeful book. 

As a stimulating historical philosopher, the 
author inquires searchingly into the present 
state of society and the fundamental causes of 
the present conflict. “What we are facing to- 
day is not the breakdown of the traditional 
culture of Christendom, it is the catastrophe 
of the secular culture which has taken its 
place. . . . The failure of modern civilization 
is directly related to its secularism and its loss 
of spiritual values” (p. 132). In the first part 
of the book, Dawson traces the growth of 
secularism and of the loss of spiritual values. 
Here he discusses the influence of the religious 
disunities of Europe and especially, the clash 
between the societies produced by Lutheranism 
and Calvinism; “the chief cause of the secu- 
larization of Western culture was the loss of 
Christian unity” (p. 104). The ruin of secu- 
larised culture was hastened by the perfection 
of the machine and the unparalleled advance 
in science within the past hundred years. 

Next, Mr. Dawson reviews the problems, 
arising from the recent bid of Totalitarian 
states for world power. He carefully assesses 
the strengths and the weaknesses of these 
states and discusses the chances of survival of 
democracy. In one of the best chapters in the 
book the author discusses the possibilities and 
the limits of a planned social order, for ex- 
ample, the New Deal, and the future of lib- 
erty and freedom. In the older types of cul- 
ture, “on the whole, there was a lot of freedom 
and no equality, while today there is a lot of 
equality and hardly any freedom” (p. 117). 

In the concluding chapter, Dawson pre- 
sents his view of a workable world policy to 
insure peace and freedom for all peoples. Ob- 
viously, after the experience of the past thirty 
years, some world power is needed to safe- 
guard those treasures. Mr. Dawson proposes 
not a league of nations but “a confederation, 
a league of federations, based on community 
of culture and each organized as a society of 
nations or states with autonomous rights” (p. 
214). In other words, states great and small, 
should be organized into loose federations with 
others of their own cultural type, and the final 
world structure should be a federation of 
these federations. This may appear as a vis- 
ionary and utopian solution but, as Mr. Daw- 
son points out, some of these federations are 
already functioning—the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R. 
and the British Empire. Other potential fed- 

erations are India, Latin America, China and 
Europe West of Russia. 


This is a hopeful book because it is based 
on Christian principles. Repeatedly the author 
returns to the thought that “Christianity is 
characterized by its doctrine of spiritual re- 
newal and regeneration. It stands for the res- 
toration or transformation of human nature 
in Christ.” Despite the darkness of the present 
hour, Mr. Dawson points to the “transforma- 
tion wrought in the civilization of the ancient 
world by a group of obscure and uneducated 
men from a despised race.” In his eyes “the 
real social mission of Christians is to be pio- 
neers in a true movement of world revolu- 
tion.” So he has written a message of hope 
and encouragement, as well as a program for 
Christians amid the perplexities of this present 
hour. 

It is a grand theme, one which occupied the 
mind of a St. Augustine and a Bossuet. Mr. 
Dawson imitates them in the profundity of his 
thought; it is unfortunate that he can not 
rival them in the clarity and the facility of 
their expression. 

Professor of History at 
St. Joseph’s College 
Westmont, Illinois 
—Fr. ANTONINE Tipesar, O.F.M. 


x BS * 


‘Be Shock-Proof!’’ 


From a New York dispatch in the 
Chicago Daily News we learn that Mrs. 
Oliver Harriman “white-haired grand 
dame of New York society enters the 
Emily Post field this week with a book 
entitled Mrs. Harriman’s Book of Eti- 
quette.” 

We quote further: 

“Did you know society will no longer 
pillory you for eating bacon with your 
fingers?” 

“And here is help for the divorcee: 

‘After women have been divorced 
more than three times they often go 
back to their maiden names to avoid 
complications.’ ” 

“ ~.. on page 195, she tells mothers: 

‘Be shockproof. Mothers, take your 
cue from the social workers. They are 
taught never to appear shocked at any- 
thing their clients tell them.’ ” 

—Ame_nrica, A.D. 1942 


* * * 


LITERARY AWARD 


The Annual Catholic Literary Award of the 
Gallery of Living Catholic Authors for the 
outstanding book of the preceding year writ- 
ten by a Gallery member, is made to the 
Rev. Walter Farrell, O.P., for Volume I of 
his “Companion to the Summa,” published 
in 1941. 





--+ WANTED. ., 


God, give us books! We need good 
books today! 
Clean books, great books, not things 
of noisome clay; 
Books that are bright as banners in 
the skies ; 
Books that are scintillant as tongues of 
flame; 
Books that are open doors to Par. 
dise; 
Books that are sweet with love, not 
lust nor shame; 
Books that are white and fair as lilies 
are, 
And yet, withal, so strong, like steel 
unbending, 
That, knowing them, our souls will 
feel no scar 
Nor brand of evil, only truth tran. 
scending ! 
And tho the truckler and the panderer 
write 
Foul travesties and euphemistic blight, 
God, send us books so rich with lovely 
gleams, 
That we may read, and reading, realize 
our dreams. 
Written for Books ON TRIAL by M. 
Eva Quinlan, Fitchburg, Mass. 


* * * 


Pussyfooting Reviewers! 


Commenting on the question as to 
whether book reviewers are pussyfoot- 
ers, Rev. Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., lit 
erary editor of America, is quoted in 
the New World, Chicago, as saying: 

“The reviews of Franz Werfel’s 
The Song of Bernadette, if you follow 
them, will give you a marvelous cor 
respondence-school course in jargon, lit- 
erate jargon, but nonetheless a mass of 
cliches, circumlocution, backings and 
fillings, obscurities—all springing from 
the one fact that no reviewer in the 
secular papers dares or is able to come 
right out and say that the book is the 
life of a Catholic Saint and not of @ 
sweet and simple Pollyana. . . . 

“Thus we come once again to al 
inescapable conclusion — for Catholi¢ 
readers, Catholic reviews are a must 
Right?” 

* * * 


Subscription Rates 


BOOKS ON TRIAL is $2.00 pet 
year. The Charts for Posting are 


$1.00 extra. A 
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Some Gems from 
Contributing Editor 


“Now like other rich upstarts the 
novel ‘has grown fat and kicks: It has 

own fat and thick and gross.’ (Deut. 
32, 15.) Gold rather than God it has 
chosen to run after. It is quite often by 
degrading means that it has arrived to 
success. 

“Though your ordinary reader sub- 
mits more or less gracefully to his Sun- 
day sermon, he does object to his novel- 
ist in the pulpit. I know it, but none 
the less, to say it with the late Frank 
Norris: ‘. . . Readers of fiction have a 
right to the Truth as they have a right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. It is Not right that they be ex- 
ploited and deceived with false views of 
life, false characters, false sentiment, 
false morality, false history, false phil- 
osophy, false emotions, false heroism, 
false notions of self sacrifice, false views 
of religion, of duty, of conduct, and of 
manners.’ ” 


On Walking Backwards 

Christianity may thrive in poverty, 
even in direst, abject poverty, but it 
cannot remain alive in the darkness of 
ignorance. We need light more than 
strength: indeed, of what avail will it 
be for us to be able to walk if we do 
not know the direction we must take? 

Ignorance leads not only to error but 
to pride: in the state of ignorance not 
only we do not know, but we are not 
aware that we do not know, and we are 
apt to think that we know. 


Right from His Own Angle 


Pascal in one of his sublime and 
simple Thoughts—pensees ecrites a la 
diable mais pour |’immortalite — has 
traced very precisely and forcibly the 
tules of dealing with supposed enemies. 
Here are his words: “When thou want- 
est usefully to teach thy brother and 
show him that he is in error, thou 
shouldst study from what aspect he has 
considered his problem, for from that 
aspect he is usually right. Admit this 
to him; and then tell him where his 
mistake lies. This pleases him, for he 
perceives that he was not deluded, but 
failed to observe the matter from the 
tight angle. Thou hast not angered him 
nor shamed him; thou hast set him on 
the way to listen favorably to thee. 
Thou now canst begin to save thy 
brother.” 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 


Comment on a Book 


“Read ‘PackRat,’ dear readership, 
and if someone taunts you that this is 
no time to read a metaphorical fantasy 
reply with the wisest of all Americans, 
with Abraham Lincoln: ‘With the fear- 
ful strain that is upon me night and 
day, if I did not laugh I should die.’ 
Escape literature is very useful these 
days, especially that sort which is no 
escape literature at all, if you know 
what I mean.” 


Note to Frank Bruce 


“My Dear Publisher, if you want to 
know it, it’s now 3 A.M. at the clock: 
‘the morning cock is crowing loud,’ as 
Shakespeare says; at one single swoop I 
have just finished reading your RAT- 
tling, hilarious, and so ingeniously and 
ingenuously instructive ‘Pack Rat.’ 
Please forewarn and forearm prospec- 
tive readers that once started they posi- 
tively will not be able to stop till they 
reach the last page.” 

—J. M. LELEN 


b * * 


What Is a Catholic Book? 


Quoted from John S. Kennedy’s col- 
umn in the Catholic Transcript, Hart- 
ford. 

“To qualify as Catholic a short story 
or a novel need not be preachy or 
sanctimonious; it need not deal with 
religious or even with religion; nor does 
it have to be the work of a Catholic. 
But it should reflect and communicate 
something of the Catholic philosophy 
of life.” 

* * w 
“FRENCHMAN’S CREEK” 


We have noted glowing full-page ads 
in color in newspapers soliciting mem- 
bership in a certain Dollar Book Club. 
A copy of Frenchman’s Creek is of- 
fered free to each subscriber. 

The ad says that this book, “has been 
eagerly awaited by more than half a 
million readers.” 

“ .. a book you will put down with 
a sigh—wishing it were twice as long.” 

The April issue of Books oN TRIAL 
rated Frenchman’s Creek “disapproved” 
because it “beglamorizes adultery and 
crime, investing their perpetrators with 
impeccable gentility. . . .” 

* * * 

We do not hold ourselves re- 
sponsible for the views expressed 
in our columns by individual re- 
viewers. 
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Alaskan Missionary 


DocsLED APOSTLES 

Alma H. Savage Sheed & Ward, $2.75 
Reviewed by Rev. Joseph A. Wagner, 
Assistant Director of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith in the 
Archdiocese of Chicago. 

“The Archbishop, seeing the gun 
leveled at him, crossed his arms on 
his breast, and in an attitude of resig- 
nation received his death-wound.” Thus 
did the first Bishop of Alaska offer up 
his life for his flock. 

Eight years later there came to Alas- 
ka a frail, anemic missionary named 
Joseph Crimont, whose life had been 
saved in the seminary in France only 
by the prayers of Don Bosco. That was 
forty-eight years ago, and Father (now 
Bishop) Crimont is still living, and last 
summer celebrated the silver anniver- 
sary of his episcopal consecration. Evi- 
dently the Lord kept him on ice to pre- 
serve him. By way of comparison, Gon- 
tran de Poncins, the author of “Ka- 
bloona,” spent fifteen months in the 
far North. 

The author of Dogsled Apostles nar- 
rates briefly the history of the first mis- 
sionaries to Alaska from Russia, and 
portrays some of Alaska’s modern mis- 
sionaries. She discusses the changes in 
the living habits, food and clothing, 
which are causing the decline of the 
native Eskimo. She describes the heroic 
work of the Sisters of St. Anne, and the 
founding of a community of native Sis- 
ters at Hooper Bay. 

After reading this book, we under- 
stand why Pope Pius XI called the 
missions of the far North the most dif- 
ficult missions in the world. 

A difficulty of the book is that the 
life of Bishop Crimont is scattered from 
the first to the last chapter, with fre- 
quent interruptions. As a device for at- 
taining unity for the book it fails, and 
a complete picture of Bishop Crimont 
is never formed. But a composite mosaic 
of incidents in the lives of the Dogsled 
Apostles will remain long in the reader’s 
memory. 
* * * 

From Newburyport, Massachusetts 

“T have been looking for such a pub- 
lication for some time.” 

* * x 


From Brooklyn, New York 
“This is the service we have been 
hoping for.” 
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“Hit Aint Fitten” Doesn’t Apply Here 


Story of Mountain-folk 
of Appalachians 
CLoupD-WALKING 
Marie Campbell Farrar and Rinehart, $2.50 


At the joint meeting of the Kentucky 
Library Association and the Citizens 
Library League held recently at Frank- 
fort, Kentucky, Dr. Thomas D. Clark 
of the history department of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky and speaker at the 
luncheon meeting, in his address, “The 
Citizens Role in Promoting Libraries,” 
stressed the necessity of making books 
accessible to all the people of the State, 
and the timeliness for conserving its 
traditions. In connection with the latter, 
he lauded Marie Campbell’s Cloud- 
Walking as the best book of its kind he 
had read. 


Story of Pioneers 


This book purports to be the story- 
history of the “brought-on” Settlement 
School and its influence upon the people 
of Kentucky’s “back-and-beyond,” the 
country of the saddle-bag, and the 
“Land of Do-Without.” So it is; but 
primarily, it is the author’s method of 
introducing the reader to the noble, if too 
often forgotten and neglected, Southern 
mountaineer. Many pens, it is true, 
have been busy about the story of this 
proud primitive people who migrated 
from the Atlantic seaboard states, but 
chiefly from Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, to settle, some in the level country 
of the “Great Meadow,” and others 
among the steep hills of. Ole Kaintuk. 
Of English, Scotch, and Irish blood, or 
a combination of these strains, they 
brought with them to their new home 
the distinguished names of proud for- 
bears and a reputation for integrity and 
courage that is still a characteristic of 
these hardy Americans. A God-fearing 
and a God-seeing race, they established 
their family life upon the patriarchal 
tradition, with reverence for parents 
and elders and for the ancient customs 
of their forbears. The late President 
Wilson predicted that the day may 
come when these peoples of the moun- 
tain country will be the saviors of our 
democratic way of life, the leaven that 
will reinvigorate the cause of Freedom. 

Ethnologists tell us that these neg- 
lected whites of the Southern Allegheny 
ranges, about four million in number, 
are the purest Anglo-Saxon blood on 
earth. The isolation of the region has 


served to keep pure the ethnic type; 
it has preserved the sixteenth-century 
dialect, the customs and traditions of 
the pre-Revolutionary American. They 
speak the English of the Elizabethan 
period, using the same past tense and 
the past participle. The syllabic plural 
of words ending in “st” and the Saxon 
pronoun “hit” survive. One hears “holp, 
holpen,” and “Hit aint fitten fur to 
see.” As for the ballads sung in these 
mountains, some of them were popular 
in England..and Scotland and Ireland 
three hundred years ago. 


Victims of Circumstance 


That so many of the mountaineers 
are illiterates today is no fault of theirs. 
Many of the first settlers had been men 
of knowledge and culture, but when two 
or more generations had passed away, 
and the game had all been killed off, 
life in this rugged penned-in land of 
mountain fastnesses became a struggle 
even to supply food and clothing to 
the numerous offspring. There was no 
money to send the children to the low- 
land for learning, nor to bring teachers 
into their straight up-and-down hills. 
The history of the first teacher of vision 
who came into the mountains to receive 
(health) and remained to serve (as 
teacher) is not included in this book, 
for the experiences recorded here are 
of a later date. Miss Campbell’s book, 
however, is eloquent of the reverence 
for learning in which most of these 
people of the hills indulge. Her story 
centers about one family of the settle- 
ment, the Tollivers—Nelt and Sary and 
their children; for this family was the 
dynamo which generated most of the 
intelligent goodwill and energy that 
made possible the founding of the school 
and furnished the courage that pre- 
served and maintained it. 

Narration Is in Quaint Dialect 

Cloud-W alking doubtless deserves Dr. 
Clark’s eulogy, for in this one volume 
we have preserved in print a description 
of most of the customs, the manner of 
life, and the traditions, of these Appa- 
lachian Mountain folk, together with 
some understanding of the mountaineer 
himself, and all expressed in the quaint 
dialect that is still spoken among them. 
Hitherto, Miss Lucy Furman’s books 
—Mothering on Perilous, The Quare 
Woman, The Glass Window, and The 

(Continued on next page) 


Mary Young of Chicago to start a cob 
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DRAMA 


We have been asked at various time 
to suggest suitable play material jo 
various age groups. As this is a specigl. 
ized field we have arranged with Cecilig 


umn on this subject. 

Miss Young is the well-known author 
of Ring Up the Curtain—($2.75)— 
book on the drama which has been 
highly praised by Father Lord and 
other distinguished critics. The author 
is available for consultation and advice 
and if there is sufficient interest this 
column will be continued. 


w 


REPRESENTATIVE MEDIEVAL AND Tupor Ptays 

Translated and edited by Henry W. Wells and 

Roger S. Loomis S & W, $3.50 
This is a scholarly study of early drama by 
two authors who have given a most carefully 
prepared background for the plays included in 
the volume. No previous work has gone into 
such detail in preparation and collection from 
authoritative sources. The earliest liturgical 
plays, miracles and mysteries, the dramatized 
fabliau, the literary guild of le Puy are touched 
upon in the fine Introduction of almost twenty- 
eight pages. The greater portion of the book 
consists of plays mentioned in the Introdue- 
tion—which serves as a splendid text for 
drama students. 

The archaic and obsolete words of the orig- 
inal text have been translated into understand- 
able English. There are three plays of St 
Nicholas which the authors have translated 
from a 12th century manuscript composed by 
Adrieu de la Vigne in 1496, and The Miracle 
of the Blindman and the Cripple also by 
la Vigne, which the authors state was the in- 
spiration for Synge’s Well of the Saints. 

Some of the plays are suitable for presenta- 
tion: the Mystery of the Redemption, abridged 
from the Hegge manuscript, The Summoning 
of Everyman; two of Heywood’s Interludes 
have been included but they are archaic curi- 
osities rather than drama material.. Heywood’s 
strong anti-clerical: bias is shown in the char- 
acter of the profligate priest in John Tyb and 
Sir John and in the Pardoner and the Friar, 
also in the disgraceful bout of fisticuffs which 
climaxes a quarrel in a church. The dialogue 
in both of these plays is extremely salty. 

For revivals for drama groups, the Every- 
man and the Mystery play are highly recom- , 
mended; both require large casts. 

If you are looking for a play with patriotic 
intent, there is An American is Born by Rich- 
ard Fielding (Samuel French, 50c). It is for 4 
men, 7 women, 1 small boy; modern cos 
tumes; one interior 3-act comedy; the. plot 
concerns a defense plant, nazi sabotage, and @ 
conflict of democracy versus dictatorship. The 
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comedy bath-scene for the small cockney ‘boy 
might be cut to advantage. First performance 
free, without royalty; second performancé 
royalty is $2.50. 

In LicHTeR VErN is a hilarious farce; sat 
and great fun: Pulling the Curtain by 
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Taggert for 6 m., 1 boy, 8 w.; modern cos- 
tumes; as an innovation this play cannot be 
overestimated. The entire scene takes place in 
the auditorium of Town Hall, Tenn. Two 
scenes are very funny rehearsals by a ham- 
director and the third act is the finished per- 
formance which will finish the audience and 
send them into gales of laughter. 15 copies are 
required for permission to play; for second 
performance, royalty of $2.50. 

And if you want an original one-act: Write 
Me a Love-scene;-a comedy by Florence 
Ryerson and Colin. Clements for 2 m., 2 w. 
The playwright is forced to write a love-scene 
to win back his own wife who puts on an act 
in order to get the creative power of her hus- 
band back to work. 35c; $5 royalty. 








(Continued from page 26) 
Lonesome Road—have been held the 
classics of the Kentucky Mountain 
stories. Miss Campbell’s book has not 
demoted them. Miss Campbell is orig- 
inal in style, in that even her own 
narration is in dialect. At first, this 
seems monotonous reading, but the 
freshness of the matter and its manner 
of expression soon hold the attention 
of the most critical. Both Miss Fur- 
man’s and Miss Campbell’s stories, like 
The Song of Bernadette, are fictive 
rather than fiction, their essence being 
fact, not fancy. They are the records 
of actual beings and happenings expe- 
rienced by the authors themselves. They 
are, therefore, precious and priceless 
histories of a people which the changing 
times, together with railroads, prospec- 
tors, et al, have already begun to un- 
civilize. The book is suitable both for 
the high-school and the adult mental- 
ities. —R. ToLtiver-HILL 


ee 


Revised New Testament 


We would like to see a copy of the 
New Testament in every home. To en- 
courage this, and through private help, 
we will, for 80c extra, include a copy 
oi the regular $1.25 Confraternity edi- 
tion with any order for books. 

For $2.00 we will send’ Booxs oN 
TriAL until the end of the ‘43 school 
year and a copy of the New Testament. 


* * * 
JUST PUBLISHED 
The World’s Great Catholic 


Literature, Edited by George N. 

Shuster, president of Hunter Col- 

lege, New York City—foreword by 

William Lyon Phelps — has just 

been published by Macmillan — 
paid price—$3.00. 
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Behind Parsonage Doors 


Get THEE BEHIND Me: My Lire As 
A PREACHER’S SON 


By Hartzell Spence Whittlesey, $2.75 


Monsignor Robert Hugh Benson once 
declared that the most beautiful home 
life in all England was to be found in 
an Anglican parsonage. As the son of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Father 
Benson had long experience of such life. 
The reviewer’s own Protestant home life 
although not that of a parsonage, ap- 
proximated it in piety, temperateness, 
and an atmosphere of Christian human- 
ism very like that St. Thomas More in- 
fused into his household at Chelsea. 
Catholics would do well to read this 
amusing, yet sane and authentic ac- 
count of life in an Evangelical parson- 
age. It will give them an insight into 
the workings of a Protestant Christian 
household that few of the Faith seem 
to possess. 

The writing is racy and vigorous. 
Here are depicted with wit and tender- 
ness and forthrightness the manner in 
which the Parsonage met, wrestled 
with and resolved the realities of life 
and the temptations of Satan, in the 
spirit of the Christian ethics in which 
its members had been trained. It is the 
story of the ultimate triumph of “old- 
fashioned” fundamental principles and 
high idealism gestating in the lives of 
three children of the parsonage. 

Hartzell Spence, the son of a learned, 
original, and lovable Protestant minis- 
ter was fortunate in his father—and in 
his mother, the guardian angel of both 
husband and children. This is the story 
of their struggle, but of struggles viewed 
in retrospect by a natural-born racon- 
teur. The children of Dr. Spence were 
in a position analogous to that of the 
children of the Court and higher nobil- 
ity: “Noblesse oblige” demanded that 
daily they deny themselves pleasures 
and sports that their less highly-placed 
companions took as a matter of course. 
It exacted likewise impeccable adher- 
ence to prescribed codes of moral and 
social behavior. Internally, the struggle 
waged around the psychological prob- 
lem of inhibition: wherever the young 
people turned, the “Parsonage” was 
sure to intrude an admonitory finger. 

Get Thee Behind Me grew out of 
these prohibitions and inhibitions of the 
pulpit. It is a delightful, witty, and at 
times, hilarious account of the ups-and- 


downs of the family. As in Captain 
Spence’s former book, One Foot im 
Heaven, the head of the house, Dr. 
William Spence, is the central influence. 
His position may have militated against 
his being a “Dad” to his children, but 
he was able to give them something 
most precious. 

Is this book to be recommended for 
high schools and colleges? For seniors, 
yes. Some educators may object that 
Captain Spence’s account of the Frats, 
with their bacchanalian sports, might 
cause young people to think it sissified 
to be good; but surely, there has sel- 
dom been a more manly and dignified 
exposition of how best to counter such 
situations than Hartzell Spence’s own 
example under stress of ridicule and 
humiliations that would have defeated 
one less well-trained in moral ethics. 
He tells us: “I was not the only one 
among them that did not drink, but I 
was the only one who made an issue 
of it.” They called him “Deacon” and 
used all the wiles such groups invent 
to weaken him. They failed. But so 
much did they respect his tenacity of 
moral purpose, his goodfellowship in 
clean sports, and his University stand- 
ing that they paid him the highest 
tribute in their keeping. They made 
him President of “Pi Psi.” 

—SisTer Mary Canisrus, S.C.N. 
Nazareth College, Louisville 


k ok 
The Need for Principles 


By Paul F. Speckbaugh, C.PP.S., Col- 
legeville, Indiana. Member of Our Edi- 
torial Staff. 


oe is a grave want among all 
readers of books for a kind of criti- 
cism which is certain, sincere, and artis- 
tic, for a surety that will stop all this 
floating and contradiction. The need is 
common not only to reviewers of books 
and critics of literary stature, but also 
to the man and woman who enjoy 
reading for the sheer goodness of the 
occupation. This is a dearth of prin- 
ciples which applies to the realm of 
drama, poetry, fiction, essay, and biog- 
raphy alike. The time has come for us 
to find some sound footing—for us to 
cut through fog and uncertainty. 

And the answer to this cry is pos- 
sible, if we will but remember that true 
criticism implies not only the subjective 
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element, but also and in greater pro- 
portion the objective nature of all true 
judgments. To the degree that we shall 
bear in mind the objective quality of 
truth, to that extent we shall find our 
literary criticism becoming sane and 
mature. 


Are Opinions Equal in Value? 


There is an explanation, of course, 
for the common acceptance of the su- 
premacy of personal taste with regard 
to books and to art in general. The 
world of thought and talk is steeped in 
the general assumption that all opin- 
ions must remain subjective. Your 
judgment is as good as mine, mine 
equals yours, and “never the twain” 
and all that. This is the basis of good 
fellowship in the club, the preserver of 
amenities on the front porch, and, sad 
to say, the dogma of many classrooms. 
This is the cause of the vast hard work 
of the advertising agencies; this ex- 
plains the hawk-eye on the box-office 
till, this accounts for the tabulation of 
best-seller lists. As long as the subjec- 
tive element is the sole factor in the 
making of criticism, then we must by 
all odds “count noses.” 


The foundation for this attitude is 
partially due to the position of many 
critics of the present day. Impression- 
ism (this is the critical system) works 
wholly on the reactions of individual, 
personal tastes. The entire value of the 
school rests upon the judgment which 
results from a momentary impression. 
But it is hardly necessary to allude to 
the matter of a literary history. A fig- 
ure as well-read and as prominent as 
Brooks Atkinson stated not long ago in 
the New York Times that there could 
be no such thing as objective standards 
in the judgment of drama. A person 
immediately sees an image of a shepherd 
and some sheep. 


Hesitation, Apology or Thought? 


However literary the situation out- 
lined above may be, there is the same 
condition and attitude in many other 
walks of life. The subjective answer is 
entirely satisfactory to many people 
when the discussion of religion is 
brought up. The same is true in politics, 
economics, and in many other places. 
People seem utterly content to subscribe 
to two completely contradictory state- 
ments as true, just as long as some 
vague and ethereal, but identical goal is 
kept in mind. One sometimes wonders 
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whether these people admit any know- 
ability of truth or of reality. The whole 
fabric of thought seems to have been 
eaten into by the moths of apology and 
hesitancy. 


The Subjective is Inescapable 


Insofar as the literary complaint of 
this disease is concerned, a few safe 
psychological explanations can be found. 
There is the fear which one man often 
has of foisting his opinion upon some 
one else. After all in books there seems 
to be such a variety of possible re- 
actions. (This is, of course, true and is 
not be to denied in these few pages. 
These lines are not an attempt to deny 
and destroy the subjective, for it can- 
not be eliminated; but rather to show 
its relation with the objective element 
of all true criticism.) Another reason 
comes from the peculiar nature of beau- 
ty. When the judgment of a man ap- 
plies not only to scientific truth but 
also to the height of the imagination 
and the depth of emotions, that man is 
There is always a great complexity of 
tempted to be apologetic and admissive. 
elements, and the influence of all con- 
temporaneous movements makes the 
problem infinitely more difficult. 


What Is Criticism? 


The solution to all this lies in a 
simple and clear understanding of the 
meaning of criticism. I do not proffer 
an over-simplification of the subject; 
I do not mean that such a thorny theme 
as this can be rendered dogmatically 
elemental. My search is for the funda- 
mentals, for the clarity of explanation 
which can be rightfully expected of any 
definition. So I suggest a brief inspec- 
tion of the meaning of criticism. 

Undoubtedly the most basic search 
for meaning will take us back to the 
form of the word itself. In its earliest 
history the root-stem had the denota- 
tion of the physical act of sifting, there- 
fore the separation of the good from the 
bad with a view to the retention of the 
good. In its Greek form the word meant 
to judge, to come to a conclusion re- 
garding the worth of several proposi- 
tions. The latter portion of this word- 
meaning still remains, and must remain, 
as part of the essential definition of the 
concept—if the word is ever to be clear- 
ly distinguished from such notions as, 
opinion, taste, preference, and the like. 

Criticism, therefore, in order to have 
a meaning all its own, must entail some 
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idea of judgment, of a decision to be 
made regarding the nature or worth of 
two or more things, or values, or state. 


- ments. The mind must choose one prop. 


osition and that on the basis of evidence 
produced. If the judgment or decision 
is never made on objective standards, 
only doubt or, at most, opinion remains, 


Criticism Must Be Objective 


In the light of what has just been 
said it becomes clear that the criticism 
of literature, if it is to be criticism at 
all, must be the passing of a judgment 
regarding the objective worth of any 
given piece. Opinion may be as varied 
as the multitude of likes and dislikes of 
many individuals, but it is only of as 
much worth as we attach to these indi- 
viduals. A literary criticism, on the 
other hand, says that this novel is 
good or bad, this play is artistically 
fine, or not so, this is a good poem, 
or not a good one. Its worth lies in 
the judgment passed upon evidence 
found in the writing itself. It follows, 
therefore, that, if criticism is to tell us 
anything at all about the work, the 
judgment must be based upon the work 
itself and not upon a personal whim; 
it follows, likewise, that two contradic. 
tory judgments cannot be true at one 
and the same time under the identical 
aspect. The criticism of literature must 
have its foundation in the nature of 
the object judged, or all is hopeless 
and of no value in any final sense. 

The subjective element plays its part 
in this action in so far as it contributes 
its ratio of human frailty: prejudice, in- 
fluence of environment and education, 
physical sharpness or dullness, and gen- 
eral intellectual acumen or inability. 
The problem of taste remains forever 
with us, never to be denied, but this 
does not in the least destroy the neces 
sity of some objective value in the lit 
erary judgment. The critical task lies im 
seeing and appreciating the objective 
worth of the written piece and in under- 
standing it with the aid- of subjective 
abilities. The most important thing to 
remember is that literary cirticism is 
not all subjective, that it is basically 
objective. To achieve this we must look 
to the writing itself. 


Definition of Types 


This can be done if we but know 
some of the standards or ordinary ful 
damentals of literature. One of the first 
of these is the matter of the definition 
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of the types of literature. If there is 
sound reason to differentiate a play 
from a novel by name, then there must 
be some distinction in the essences of 
these forms. It will suffice to mention 
here, since this cannot be a treatise on 
the forms of literature, that, for ex- 
ample, a play must consist of conflict, 
dialogue, motivation, characterization, 
exposition, and so on. And these ele- 
ments of drama are recognizable as ex- 
istent or non-existent in the work itself. 
If we can presume to define, then we 
may presume to criticize in the light of 
these definitions. 

Another basis for objective criticism 
lies in the details of the work itself. 
There are characters; and if the author 
has been at all clear, then these people 
must be good, bad, brave or cowardly, 
noble or despicable, or any way else in 
some determinable manner. A clear ref- 
erence to a line, a speech, a description, 
an analysis should enable us to prove 
and substantiate the contention of our 
critical statements. Further, the same 
may be said of the events of the plot 
or of the images in the lines. Still fur- 
ther, human reason demands a kind. of 
logic that is in keeping with the theme 
proposed, and in the light of this we 
may rightfully expect the author’s fig- 
ures to follow the lines he has set out 
for them. Again, we may clearly see, 
when we view the work as a whole, 
that this, that, or another detail con- 
tributes nothing to the plan as a whole 
and is, therefore, unnecessary. All these 
problems can be settled not by any re- 
sort to our personal feelings or atti- 
tudes, but by reference to the content 
and manner of the artistic devising of 
the author. Such criticism avoids the 
pitfalls of subjectivity; nevertheless, 
never does it forbid the reader from 
enjoying these details in his own per- 
sonal way by reason of his individual 
ability. 


Disagreements Inevitable 


In spite of the above, several cautions 
must be set down to remember. One is 
that the author may be unclear or 
doubtful in some detail, even as one 
may be unclear in one’s handwriting. 
This may be intentional or accidental; 
Nevertheless it renders criticism ex- 
tremely difficult—to say the very least. 
Another item is that in establishing de- 
gtees of goodness, the subjective exer- 
Cises almost supreme power and cannot 
be well denied. Delicate shades or 
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A Hero’s Letter to His Son 


Undoubtedly the finest letter yet to come 
out of the present war is that writen by Com- 
mander Shea of the U. S. Navy—who was 
apparently lost in action on the aircraft car- 
rier Wasp. 

In sending out their report the Associated 
Press deleted important parts of the letter. 
Complaints were received and on the second 
day the complete text was sent out. However, 
according to the Catholic Transcript, Hart- 
ford, “No paper of which the Transcript 
knows carried the complete text as supplied 
on the second day by the Associated Press.” 

Believing, as was said by Horace Cahill, 
Lieutenant Governor of Massachusetts, that 
this letter, “Deserves a permanent place in 
American literature’ and that “It presents 
the ideals upon which this Nation is founded 
and for which the United States Navy is 
fighting,” we are quoting it in full below: 

“Dear Jackie: 

“This is the first letter I have ever written 
directly to my little son and I am thrilled to 
know you can read it all by yourself. If you 
miss some of the words I am sure it will be 
because I do not write very plainly. Mother 
will help you, in that case, I am sure. 

“It is too bad this war could not have been 
delayed a few more years so that I could 
grow up again with you and do with you 
all the things I planned to do when you were 
old enough to go to school. 

“I thought how nice it would be for me to 
come home early in the afternoon and play 
ball with you and go mountain climbing and 
see the trees and brooks and learn all about 
woodcraft, hunting, fishing, swimming and 
other things like that. 

“When you are a little bigger, you will 
know why your Daddy is not home so much 
any more. You know we have a big country, 
and we have ideals as to how people should 


live and enjoy the riches of it, and how each 
is born with equal rights to life, freedom and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

“Unfortunately, there are some countries in 
the world where they don’t have these ideals, 
where a boy cannot grow up to be what he 
wants to be with no limit on his opportuni- 
ties to be a great man, such as a great priest, 
statesman, doctor, soldier, business man, etc. 

“Because there are people and countries who 
want to change our nation, its ideals, form of 
government and way of life, we must leave 
our homes and families to fight. 

“Fighting for the defense of our country, 
ideals, homes and honor is an honor and duty 
which your Daddy has to do before he can 
come home to settle down with you and 
mother. 

“In the meantime, take good care of mother. 
Be a good boy, and grow up to be a good 
young man. Study hard when you go to 
school. Be a leader in everything good in life. 
Be a good Catholic and you can’t help 
being a good American. 

“Play fair always. Strive to win, but if you 
must lose, lose like a gentleman, and a good 
sportsman. Don’t ever be a quitter. Get all 
the education you can. 

“Stay close to mother and follow her ad- 
vice. 

“If I don’t get back, you will have to be 
mother’s protector, because you will be the 
only one she has. You must grow up to take 
my place as well as your own in her life and 
heart. 

“Last of all, don’t ever forget your 
Daddy. Pray for him to come back, and 
if it is God’s will that he does not, be 
the kind of a boy and man your Daddy 
wants you to be. 

“Kiss mother for me every night. Goodbye 
for now.” 








nuances of goodness will always remain 
a matter of dispute. 

From all that has been said above, 
some few conclusions are indeed in- 
evitable. They are so general as to ap- 
pear quite easy; they are gentle guides 
to a more solid condition of criticism. 


Humility Essential 


This one might seem odd, for it is a 
plea for humility. We must be willing 
to admit that our judgment is possibly 
quite wrong. It seems to me rather ob- 
vious that the persistence of the sub- 
jective critic is based upon his certainty 
as to the value of his own judgment. 
When the work, however, and not the 
person is the norm of decision, the way 
is open to more humility and candor of 
judgment. Furthermore, this humility 
still permits utter freedom in the ex- 
pression of personal likes and dislikes; 
there is no need to quarrel about such 





things, the search is for the objectivity 
of truth. 


Problems of Taste are Perennial 


Such confidence leads to a final con- 
clusion: that, given the foundations of 
the critical ability, we may proceed to 
be fearless in our presentation of our 
critical findings. The first two supposi- 
tions will warrant a strong courage to 
speak the truth as we keep in mind the 
perennial danger of the problems of 
taste. These latter, however, are univer- 
sal and will be remembered to be such 
by any sane reader of our criticism. 

With such earnest resolutions, with a 
firm conviction of the solidity of honest 
and clear criticism, much may be done 
to bring the evaluation of books back 
to that place where it belongs—to the 
world where truth is treasured, where 
appreciation is encouraged, where beau- 
ty is recognized as a gift from God. 








Later Comments 


Across A WoRLD 

John J. Considine,M.M. Longman’s, $2.50 
America: “ . . . splendidly written and 
superbly illustrated panoramic travelog 
of the Catholic Missions... . .. A sec- 
ondary purpose, but one distinctly men- 
tioned in both introduction and epilog, 
is the cooperation of Catholics and 
Protestants in the world struggle against 
anti-religion.” 
Queen’s Work: “. . . extremely interesting. . . . 

“Father Considine is a talkative man and 
made it his job to meet the keymen along the 
mission front. . . . His facility in hitting off a 
people in a few paragraphs and probing their 
sore spots smacks of statesmanship.” 


* w * 


Doctors OF THE MIND. THE STORY OF 

PSYCHIATRY 
Marie Beynon Ray Little, Brown, $3.00 

This psychiatric treatise should be in- 


teresting to M.D.’s and should not 


harm careful, well-poised adults. 


* ¥ * 


FRONTIER PASSAGE 

Ann Bridge Little, Brown, $2.50 
Novel of Spanish Civil War period. A 
mixed-up love tale not suitable for any 
but discriminating adults. 


x * * 


Gop AND WAR 
Msgr. Fulton Sheen Kenedy, $1.00 
The explanation in simple words and 


logic of why God permits war. 


- Be 
THE Heresy or NATIONAL SOCIALISM 
Irene Marinof Kenedy, $1.25 
Exposition of the fact that National So- 
cialism is not merely a political system 
but a new religion with its own creed 
and form of worship. 


Se 
I WriITE FROM WASHINGTON 

Marquis W. Childs Harper & Bros., $3.00 
New York Times Book Review: “A fic- 
tion plot conjured up by some creative 
genius could be hardly more stirring or 
absorbing than living people and actual 
events along the Potomac... . 

“ ... a book by Mr. Childs usually 
contributes to understanding. . . . Mr. 
Childs writes neither from the keyhole 
nor from the dogma house . . . he gives 
his honest opinion and obviously knows 
considerable about what’s going on.” 


* * x 


Tue Last TRAIN FROM BERLIN 
The Commonweal: “Hats off to Howard 
Smith.” 
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La QUINTRALA ‘ 

Magdalena Petit Macmillan Co. $2.00 
Reviewed for Books on Trial by John O’Con- 
nor, whose column—Literary Cavalcade—is 
very good—except when he gets on the subject 
of the “freedom of the press”! 

This novel, prize winner in Chile and a best 
seller in that country and the Argentine, has 
been translated for American readers, It is the 
story of Catalina de los Rios, “‘La Quintrala,” 
the Lucrezia Borgia of her day. 

Miss Petit is more than casually interested 
in criminal psychology, although touching 
upon the realm of witchcraft and possession 
are to be watched with a more than dubious 
eye. The central character, “The Scarlet 
Flower,” was guilty of 14 heinous crimes, lived 
for ambition and wealth, and attained every 
goal except one—the destruction of the moral 
fibre of the saintly monk who forever blocked 
her ways, who ever prayed for her, who 
always understood the fierce passions and 
temptations that assailed and conquered this 
high, tragic creature. It is a fairly well-told 
tale of a woman, possibly possessed, who 
finally came to a horrible end, victim of her 
own vices. 

Translated from the Spanish, there is no 
great style to distinguish the book. But the 
characters are well cast and the novel rings 
true in its descriptions of the new Spain that 
existed in Colonial Chile. 


* * * 
Look TO THE MOUNTAIN 
Le Grand Cannon Jr. Holt, $2.75 
Chicago Daily News: “ ...a story so 


well written that we forgive the fraud- 
ulent fictioneers who have been ruining 
our eyesight... . 

“ |. . an excellent historical novel 
which re-creates rather than glorifies the 
hard but rewarding life of our ances- 
tors.” 

John A. O’Callaghan in America: 
“This is another novel of America’s 
past. 

“The book is long, perhaps too long, 
and is written in the matter-of-fact lan- 
guage of the pioneer and backwoods- 
man. The diction is inelegant as is fit- 
ting for such characters, but it is not 


repulsive.” 
New York Times Book Review: “... 
a remarkable novel . . . a complete and 


convincing study of an American way 
of life . . . the kind of book individual 
readers fall in love with, re-read for 
their own pleasure, and go on year after 
year recommending to their friends.”’ 


i See 
SEVENTH Cross 


Anna Seghers Little, Brown, $2.50 
Catholic Book Club Newsletter: “ ... 
more than any other book the Seventh 
Cross really fixes the fluid, intangible 
spiritual realities of the Nazi terror... . 

“ |... Miss Seghers, the artist, tri- 
umphs where historians fail.” 
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The Road to Vichy 


Matthew A. Fitzsimmons—in the Review 
of Politics—Notre Dame: 

“The very forces of dissolution described 
by Prof. Simon are in operation all over the 
world, Thus, his service to France is also 4 
service to America, for ‘understanding the de. 
feat of yesterday is necessary to assure the 
victory of tomorrow.’” (p. 9).* 

*Prof. Simon has just published a second 
book dealing with present day France, The 
March to Liberation. The government oj 
Marshal Petain, the Marshal himself, and the 
conservatives supporting him, are here even 
more harshly criticized. . . . 


* x x 


Saint CEcIL CYPRIAN 
Joseph H. Fichter, SJ. Herder, $2.25 ly 1 
First biographical study in English of 
3rd Century bishop, Saint and Martyr, | jp, 
C.B.C, Newsletter: “ . . . a portrait | wit 
which forms an interesting addition t | yj 
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our knowledge.” tel 
* * * was 
Tue Stone THAT Burns bet 


William Haynes 


America: “To reach the author’s level one [ Mp 
needs something like a gentleman’s knowledge pol 
of chemistry, physics, geology and finance. . .. . 
the book deserves a place in the school chem- 


istry library.” nat 
Se Se kn 


SuN IN CAPRICORN Elt 
Hamilton Basso Scribner, $2.50 


The Commonweal: “Here is a short book and 
a likeable book if you know the Huey P. Long 
stories ahead of time. Otherwise, the way 
party policy is arrived at might seem prosaic, 
for America likes its shocking charges and 
counter charges. In addition, a lot of people 
have been reading—or hearing about—Thur- 
man Arnold’s Folklore of Capitalism, and the 
participation of poets, novelists and school 
teachers in drinking bouts preceding election is 
almost commonplace. 

“The main thesis, therefore, might not be 
too clear to the uninformed; for the main 
thesis is the organization of mass political 
pressure to dislodge the remnants of Southem 
aristocrats from power.” 


* * * 


THE UNRELENTING STRUGGLE 
Winston Churchill, Prime Minister 
Little, Brown, $3.50 

New York Times Book Review: “...8 
further record of Mr. Churchill’s dy- 
namic utterances during the war. Some 
run to many pages, others are brief al- 
nouncements or messages of greeting, 
but, taken as a whole and with an itali- 
cized diary to events to help the sé 
quence, they are easy reading and re 
veal, not merely the emergency but the 
man of many gifts on whom the emer 
gency thrust ultimate obligations o 
greatness.” 
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LITERARY CAVALCADE 


(A syndicated column in the leading Catholic weeklies) 


Tue SreLF-BETRAYED; The Glory and 
Doom of the German Army. 

Putnam, $3.00 
The author has a thesis: the German 
military caste, since the signing of the 
Armistice, has been planning part of 
such a campaign—or series of cam- 
paigns—that we saw until 1941. But 
the military minds of Germany, many 
of them sound and capable experts in 
the art of war, were from the first, sub- 
ordinated to Adolf Hitler and eventual- 
ly to his party, for they could not think 
on political lines. Indeed, the shrewd 
chancellor of the Reich amazed them 
with his ability to ‘soften’ an enemy 
with propaganda and a diplomatic at- 
tack. Secondly, the attack on Russia 
was delivered against the advice of the 
better generals who remembered history, 
who remembered their classic masters 
Clausewitz, Hindenburg, the elder 
Moltke—and the experience of Na- 
poleon. 

It is the twilight of the most domi- 
nating military caste the world has ever 
known. These families from East of the 
Elbe in Germany have always consid- 
ered the common people or those out- 
side their own little world, as people of 
a much lower class. Their traditional 
training and attitude, schooling and ca- 
teers made them specialists in the art of 
war to the extreme of killing off any of 
the finer sentiments of living. 

The book has a pleasant style. It was 
extremely hard to put down. Due to 
private correspondence, a goodly num- 
ber of sources and friends, the author 
has been able to piece together much 
information that savors of gossip, but 
is revealing and indicative of the men 
themselves, nevertheless. 


Hitler a Stop-gap 


The end may be nearer, than we 
think. Of this Prussian caste our author 
says: 

“They who called Hitler in, will 
die through Hitler. 

“But their tragedy did not begin 
when they called Hitler in. The very 
fact that they had to resort to Hitler 
Proves that their inner decay had 
already progressed far. So in the last 
analysis there was nothing voluntary 
about their calling Hitler in. It was 
the last attempt of dying men, of a 
dying caste, to prolong its forfeited 
life. And ironically enough, in the 
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grandiose prospective of the Greek 
tragedy, by trying to prolong it they 
hastened its end.” 

A timely, interesting book on a clique 
much written about, it is probably one 
of the most revealing efforts of the pres- 
ent war literature. It is highly recom- 
mended to all who want a good hand- 
book on the German generals whose 
intellectual province was the first easy 
conquest of the man who now finds the 
sands of time running out. 

—JoHN O’CoNnNoR 


* * * 


A War Novel 


ASSIGNMENT IN BRITTANY 
Helen MaclInnes Little, Brown, $2.50 


Reviewed by Mary L. Dunn 


Above Suspicion was a good story well 
told. Assignment in Brittany is much 
more than that. It is an excellent story 
packed with adventure, drama, sus- 
pense, and a profound study of charac- 
ter besides. 

Martin Hearne, a British Intelligence 
officer, is sent to St. Deodat to imper- 
sonate Bertrand Corlay; the real Cor- 
lay was wounded at Dunkirk and is re- 
cuperating in a London hospital. The 
two men are strikingly alike physically; 
for three weeks Hearne visits Corlay 
daily, absorbing details of his personal 
and family life and reports of the vil- 
lage people; Corlay talks freely until 
Hearne tells him that he is going to 
St. Deodat as Corlay to obtain informa- 
tion as to the activities of the Germans 
on the French coast. , 

In St. Deodat Hearne is accepted as 
Corlay, even by “his mother” and by 
“his fiancee,” Anne Pinot. But he has 
many difficulties that threaten to trip 
him at every step. Who is Elise, whom 
he is expected to know very well? Why 
does Anne tell him he has changed? 
Why does Madame Corlay greet him 
coldly with “So, you’re back”? Why is 
she more friendly when she seems to 
suspect he is not her son? How many of 
Corlay’s activities have been kept from 
him? And why? 

Madame Corlay, Anne, Kerenor, 
Elise, these are no less well drawn than 
Hearne; the background is filled in 
deftly and authentically; the plot is 
closely woven; the book as a whole is 
exciting and satisfying. 
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BOOKS 
For Young People 


FIGHTING PLANES OF THE WORLD 
Major B. A. Law Random, $1.00 


Profusely illustrated. 


Att Asout BROADCASTING 
Creighton Peet Knopf, $1.75 


Treats all aspects— illustrated. 


AIRMEN OF THE AMAZON 

F. N. Litten Dodd, Mead, $2.00 
Exciting story—helps Pan-Ameri- 
can understanding. 


TuHeE Lost Hote or BINGOOLA 
L. and K. Harris Bobbs-Merrill, $1.75 


Story of two Australian boys— 
hunting in the bush country. 


THEY CAME FROM SWEDEN 
Clara Judson Houghton, Mifflin, $2.00 


Story of the Larsson family in 
Minnesota. 





* * 4 


The C. Y.O. Bulletin of Milwaukee 
makes several good points in a page 
article on Books ON TRIAL. 

Attention is called to the change in 
the times since the day when extensive 
reading was considered a bit effeminate 
for men and time-wasting for women 
. . . that more youths than adults are 
reading, with greater understanding but 
not always with discrimination . . . that 
there is more time for reading with the 
shortening of work hours . . . that many 
follow the crowd with writings that are 
barely mediocre or actually disintegrat- 
ing in their effect. 

The tenor of the article is that read- 
ing guidance is necessary and that the 
evaluations of Books oN TRIAL could 
never be duplicated by local units. We 
appreciate this help in making our ef- 
forts better known. 

&. 852% 


CORRECTION 

In a previous issue we referred to the 
author of The Voice of Trappist Silence 
as being a non-Catholic. In the interests 
of accuracy we now report we have 
discovered this to be an error. We read 
a report that the author was a news- 
paperman, but find that he is an attor- 
ney-at-law in Madison, Wisconsin. 
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